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THE TARIFF HISTORY OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
TEXAS, II 


ASA KYRUS CHRISTIAN 
CHAPTER V 


Tue REVISION OF THE TARIFF OF 1841, AND THE HIGH TARIFF 
OF 1842 


As a result of the free trade policy of 1840, a reduction in 
revenue was anticipated, and for that reason an elaborate direct 
tax measure was passed.*° Before this time direct taxes had 
played a minor part in the finances of the Republic, with op- 
ponents of a tariff advocating a direct tax as more just and equal 
than an indirect,®*! but with the act of January 16, 1840, an effort 
was made to substitute a direct tax on land and business for the 
tariff. The direct tax law proved a failure as a producer of rev- 
enue, and this, with the tremendous expenditures of the Lamar 
administration, made necessary the revision of the tariff up- 
ward.®? The almost hopeless condition of the treasury, the de- 
preciated currency, the expenditures, and a desire to establish a 
sound fiscal system, led in the Fifth Congress to the introduc- 


"Gammel, op. cit., II, 183-202. 

"Austin to Wharton, November 18, 1836, in Garrison, Dip. Corr. Tew., 
L, Ist. 

See Miller. A Financial History of Texas, 391. Out of an assessment 
of direct taxes due to yield $326,370.23 for 1840, as published in the 
Telegraph and Texas Register, June 9, 1841, the actual yield was only 
$53,130, while the receipts from customs amounted to $164,789. The ex- 
penditures for the same year amounted to $2,174,752. 
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tion of a number of bills bearing on different phases of the ques- 
tion. In the House, all these bills were referred to the commit- 
tee on finance, which made its report, January 20, 1841.°%* The 
report of the committee was presented by Henry Smith, its chair- 
man, who had formerly been Secretary of the Treasury. It cov- 
ered the whole subject of the finances, and recommended a sys- 
tem, the foundation of which was the tariff. There was a mi- 
nority report dissenting from some of the suggestions, but agree- 
ing that the tariff should be raised. Smith’s report said that 
the tariff had been a subject of complaint from the beginning of 
the government, and that the principal complaints of its incon- 
veniences had always been made by people living to the east of 
the Trinity. He said that all civilized nations concurred in the 
opinion that tariff duties were equal and just, and that they were 
the only taxes collectible in Texas. Abolition of the tariff would 
cause too great importation of commodities, hence the exporta- 
tion of money. He thought that the tariff was a real necessity 
for the support of the government, and that direct taxes were 
odious and unreliable; that a wise import system would in a few 
years render all other taxes unnecessary. An increase of from 


. 


20 to 25 per cent above existing rates was recommended.** 
Upon a request from the House, January 25, Smith introduced 


a bill for increasing customs duties.**° In the debate on this bill, 
February 3, an effort was made to admit free flour, salt, sugar, 
coffee, lard, pork, bacon, iron and steel, but this amendment was 
rejected. Other proposals which were rejected were to charge an 
ad valorem duty of 60 per cent on all articles of taste or luxury; 
to double the specific and ad valorem duties of 1840; to double 
specific duties and charge 50 per cent ad valorem for all other 
articles.°* On February 5, a substitute was passed providing that 
all specific duties as in the Tariff Act of February 5, 1840, should 
be doubled, and that ad valorem duties of 10 and 15 per cent 


should be raised to 45 per cent.% 


“Fifth Congress, House Journal, 560. 
“Ibid., ap. 406, et seq. 

*Tbid., 597. 

“"Tbid., 686. 687. 


“Gammel, op. cit., II, 576. 
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It could not be hoped, however, that the tariff question would 
be left alone. The financial policies of Houston’s second admin- 
istration caused a rise in the value of the currency, and hence the 
nominally high rates of the tariff became burdensome,®* and 
brought about an effort to revise the tariff downward. However, 
there was not the same interest in the tariff question as there 
had been earlier, and as there came to be later. On November 
10, 1841, the correspondent of the Houston Morning Star wrote 
that it was his opinion that the tariff would be modified so that 
articles paying 45 per cent ad valorem in promissory notes would 
be required to pay only 10 per cent par funds, and those paying 
15 per cent would pay only 5 per cent.°® This would have been 
334 per cent lower than the rates under the tariff of February 
5, 1841, since the real value of the promissory notes at the time 
of the passage of the act was a third of their par value. 

In his annual message, December 20, 1841, President Houston 
dampened the hopes of those who were in favor of a very low 
tariff, or a total repeal of the tariff laws and the substitution 
of direct taxes as the foundation of finances. He expressed him- 
self as firmly in favor of indirect taxes as represented by import 
duties and against direct taxes. Giving his reasons, he said: 


The principal reason why I incline to diminish direct taxa- 
tion and rely upon import duties as a source of revenue, is, that 
I deem them the most just and equitable, and the least burden- 
some to the actual laborer and productive classes of the country. 
Direct taxation bears immediately upon the farmer, whilst a 
large portion of the community can only be reached by import 
duties. It is not the agriculturalist that is generally the con- 
sumer of articles of foreign importation: but those who produce 
nothing from the soil, and rely upon other pursuits for subsist- 
ence, and who are not directly engaged in developing the re- 
sources of the country will be most sensibly affected by tariff reg- 
ulations, and thereby contribute a fair proportion to the support 
of the government. If the farmer is necessarily compelled to 
purchase articles for consumption of foreign importation, he will 
contribute, through the merchant, to that branch of revenue— 
the merchant having added the duty to the price of the article 
sold. The merchant will receive the produce of the farmer in 


*Miller, op. cit., 30. 
“Telegraph and Texas Register, November 24, 1841. 
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exchange for his goods: whereas otherwise he would pay cash 
into the Treasury for his direct taxes, where nothing would be 
receivable but money.’ 


Although he does not make good his argument that a direct 
tax would be more burdensome to the farmer than import duties, 
he does make clear his opposition to the direct tax. 

As I have said, there was little opposition to the bill as it was 
finally passed. It was passed to engrossment in the Senate on 
December 23, and only two senators voted against it, Greer of 
San Augustine County and Moore of Harris, Liberty, and Galves- 
ton Counties, and on its fina] passage, Jannary 25, 1842, only 


three opposed it, and one of these because the duty on lumber 


2 101 


was fixed at 15 per cent ad valorem instead of 30 per cent 
The same correspondent of the Houston Morning Star said that 
the new tariff, heavy as it was, met with little opposition. He 
was most interested in the provision for enforcing the tariff in 
the eastern counties, that is, the appointment of an indefinite 
number of deputy collectors at all creeks, cross-roads, and other 
places suitable for smuggling. He thought that that provision 
might not be operative, as so many of the people in that section 
were opposed to the tariff that they would connive at the viola- 
tion of the law; and that if it did prove inoperative, the trade 
of the middle and western sections would be diverted to points 
on the Sabine where smuggled goods could be secured at a much 
lower cost than in Houston or Galveston.’ 

The act as passed, and signed by President Houston, January 
27, 1842, returned to the policy of levying specific instead of ad 
valorem duties as they had been levied in the acts of February 
5, 1840, and February 5, 1841, and though duties were lighter 
on necessaries, it was the policy to let nothing escape. The free 
list consisted of stock, bibles, testaments, and primary school 
books. Even powder, lead, and firearms were subject to an ad 
valorem duty of 15 per cent, while in earlier acts they had been 
free. The duties on some of the household necessities were, salt, 


™Telegraph and Texas Register, December 29, 1841. 

Sixth Congress, Senate Journal, 87; Telegraph and Texas Register, 
February 2, 1842. 

Telegraph and Texas Register, February 2, 1842. 
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10 cents a bushel: coffee, 2 cents a pound; teas, 15 cents a 
pound ; butter, 6 cents a pound; bacon, 2 cents a pound; pork in 
barrels, $3 a barrel; white sugar, 2 cents a pound; peas and beans, 
50 cents a bushel. Articles of luxury were, pleasure carriages, 
35 per cent ad valorem; boots and shoes, 25 per cent ad 
valorem; saddles, 30 per cent ad valorem. Lumber and house 
frames, which had been free in previous acts. were to pay 15 per 
cent ad valorem. <A duty of 10 per cent ad valorem on bagging, 
bale rope, and twine for packing cotton, was directed against the 
United States which produced these articles.’ 

An interesting section of this measure is that requiring an 
additional duty of 5 per cent on foreign bottoms unless they were 
from countries having treaties with Texas, or unless they entered 
under the domestic duty by special act of Congress. This meas- 
ure was plainly directed at the United States. The Tariff Act 
of February 5, 1840, had discriminated against the United States 
in allowing a drawback on all goods re-exported unless from a 
contiguous state. This measure struck at the carrying trade of 
the United States. This provision was not enforced until 1843, 
when the failure of the United States Senate to ratify the com- 
mericial treaty caused President Houston to instruct the collect- 
ors to enforce it. An effort was made to repeal that section 
during the Eighth Congress, and a bill repealing it was passed, 
but it was vetoed by President Houston. The occasion for this 
effort to repeal the 5 per cent discriminatory duty was the an- 
nouncement by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
that Texas would be required to submit to the Tariff Act of 1842, 
requiring an additional tonnage duty of 50 cents a ton and light 
money of 50 cents a ton, and an additional duty of 10 per cent 
on the cargoes of all vessels from countries which had no treaties 
with the United States. It was argued at that time that the 5 
per cent duty was not directed at the United States, as at that 
time Texas had a treaty with the United States; that though 
some hoped the discriminatory duties in the United States would 
divert commerce to Europe, there was no chance for that hope 


Gammel, op. cit., I], 735. 
“Elliot to Aberdeen, April 29, 1843, in THE QUARTERLY, XVI, 293. 
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to be realized, as the United States produced the articles most 
needed in Texas, and could furnish them cheaper in spite of the 
discriminatory duties than England or France could furnish 
them; and that the duty was really an additional burden to the 
importer.’ 


CHAPTER VI 
Titt CAMPAIGN FOR FREE TRADE 


The Tariff Act of January 27, 1842, was the last tariff act to 
find its way to the statute books, but it was after this date that 
the most strenuous campaign was carried on both in Congress 
and in newspapers for a radical modification or repeal of all tariff 
laws. After the passage of this act there developed three well 
defined parties with regard to the tariff; those who favored main- 
taining the high rates either for revenue or protection, those who 
favored absolute free trade, and those who favored a moderate 
tariff of from 10 to 15 per cent ad valorem. It is with the grow- 
ing strength of the moderate tariff advocates, whose measures 
were defeated only by executive veto, that this chapter has to deal. 

In the election during the summer of 1842, practically every 
member of congress from east of the Trinity river was in favor 
of a repeal of the tariff, while in the western part of the state 
a good majority were in favor of revision downward.’°* The 
editor of the Telegraph and Texas Register, referring to the ex- 
ultation of The Red-Lander of San Augustine over the election 
of members in the East favoring repeal, said that the West was 
ready to join with the East in repealing the tariff laws. He said 
that the West, besides repelling the Mexican invasion, paid for 
the support of the government more than four times as much as 
the East.1%7 

Later, however, the Telegraph and Texas Register aligned it- 
self definitely and permanently with the advocates of a moderate 
tariff for revenue as a supplement to a direct tax. On November 
30, 1842, the editor wrote a long and serious article on the con- 


Telegraph and Texas Register, January 10, 1844. 
“6Teleqraph and Texas Register, October 5, 1842. 
TT bid, 
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dition of the revenues at that time, and came to the conclusion 
that on account of the necessity for revenue the tariff could not 
be repealed at that time. He said that in spite of the utmost 
endeavor and ingenuity of statesmen in attempting to raise a 
revenue by taxation, not one-third of the expenses of government 
has been met from that source. ‘The delinquency of the sheriffs, 
the distances between residences rendering it impossible to see 
all the people, and the refusal of seme counties to pay direct 
taxes at all, were given as the reasons for this situation. While 
he came to the conclusion that import duties were necessary, he 
thought the rates at that time too high. He again declared that 
the West bore almost the whole burden of taxation. 

It may be well to give some reasons for the opposition of the 
East to the tariff. In the first place, the facilities for smuggling, 
and the consequent prevalence thereof, emphasized the burden 
under which the law-abiding citizens were laboring, and it was 
largely the efforts of these to discontinue an evil that was con- 
stantly before them. Again, the eastern members of congress and 
eastern newspapers gave as a reason for their opposition the fact 
that no drawbacks were allowed on goods reshipped from the 
United States, and that the eastern section being contiguous to 
the United States must of necessity import practically all their 
goods from that country. They cited figures showing that the 
average duties of the United States were 30 per cent, and the 
average for Texas 25 per cent, hence on all goods brought into 
the East duties were paid at the rate of 55 per cent.?°* The first 
of these reasons was probably the real reason, and the second 
the reason assigned. The argument regarding drawbacks was 
invalid, because almost the whole of the exports from the United 
States were domestic exports, and hence the double duty was not 
required. Besides, whatever duty was required of the East was 
also required of the West, as the West imported as largely from 
the United States. 

Karly in the Seventh Congress the usual bills were introduced 
for repeal and modification of the tariff. The bill for repeal 
was referred to the House Committee on Finance, December 10, 


“STelegraph and Texas Register, November 30, 1842. 
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1842.1°° Jt was reported favorably by this committee, Decem- 
ber 17.%° It was passed to engrossment on the 27th, and failed 
of final passage on January 3, 1845, by a tie vote.""' The vote 
on this measure indicated the closest battle we have yet seen on 
the tariff. The vote on reference to the committee on finance 
was 16 to 11; on engrossment the vote was 19 to 13; and the 
vote on final passage was 18 to 18. In each case it was a solid 
East favoring the bill with a coalition of high tariff and mod- 
erate tariff men uniting to cause its defeat. 

The report of the committee, besides the conventional argu- 
ment that the tariff was a great burden on the West and hardly 
felt by the East, advanced the argument that the tariff hindered 
immigration. The committee said that those who were intend- 
ing to come to Texas, when they got to Arkansas and found that 
the Texas tariff was so high decided to remain there, and they 
believed that without a repeal of the tariff the population of Texas 
would be no larger five years from that time than it was then. 
They said that the tariff had driven merchants and capital from 
the country, there being only one store in all the counties lying 
upon the Sabine and the drv line from it to the Red River, a dis- 
tance of three or four hundred miles. As a remedy the commit- 
tee suggested a direct tax, though they had not worked out the 
Cetails. A tentative suggestion was offered that a poll tax of 
$4 a man would bring in all the revenue that the government 
needed, the number of men being estimated at 20,000 and the 
necessary revenue at $80,000. They expected the repeal of the 
tariff duties to result in greater importation into Texas, and ulti- 
mately the smuggling of goods from Texas into the United States 
rather than the reverse.’ 

After the failure of the repeal bill, the moderates decided to 
push their measure for reduction. On January 3, 1843, the 
same day that the repeal bill was defeated, A. M. Lewis of Colo- 
rado County moved that the tariff be amended so that the rate 
on all articles would be 10 per cent ad valorem.''* This was 

Seventh Congress, House Journal, 46. 

Tbid., 74. 

™Tbid., 154. 

“2Ibid., 74-77. 

"7bid., 154. 
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referred to a special committee, which on January 9, reported 
adversely, and a combination of free traders and high tariff ad- 
vocates caused its defeat. 

It was charged during the consideration of these bills, partic- 
ularly the one for repeal, that the actions of several of the east- 
ern members showed, in spite of the fact that they were most 
loud in denunciation of the tariff, that they were secretly in favor 
of it, because the collector at Galveston had shown that the cus- 
toms at Galveston could almost support the government.4* An 
analysis of the vote on the measure, however, will not bear out 
that charge. The first test of strength of the sections was in re- 
ferring the bill to the finance committee, and the vote on this 
shows that the East was almost unanimous for immediate pas- 
sage without referring, only two members from the East voting 


> 


with the majority, while nine members from the East and two 
from the West voted against referring. In the vote on engross- 
ment the solid East joined by a number from the West, some of 
whom voted against final passage, succeeded in passing the bill 
to engrossment. On final passage the vote shows that the same 
nine members from the East who had consistently favored re- 
peal, joined by nine from the West who despaired of reduction, 
made up the 18 votes in favor of repeal, while the same two 
members from the East who had voted for referring and against 
engrossment, with sixteen from the West made the 18 votes 
against repeal. The eastern members opposing repeal were Mat- 
thews of Red River County and Hodge of Fannin County. The 
probable foundation for this charge was that free traders at this 
time steadily refused to enter into a compromise with the mod- 
erates and thus to force a reduction to a 10 per cent ad valorem 
rate. 

During the following summer the tariff was the chief issue in 
the campaign for the election of congressmen. Prior to this time 
no evidence is found that a candidate’s attitude on the tariff in- 
fluenced his election or rejection, but the issue was still more 
clearly drawn in the election of the members of the Ninth Con- 
gress. A tendency on the part of the free traders is also found 


™4Seventh Congress, House Journal, 192. 
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during this campaign to recede from their contention for abso- 
lute free trade and compromise on a very low rate. 

This campaign for reduction was led as usual by the Telegraph 
and Texas Register. From that time on, in the opinion of this 
paper, the cure for every evil connected with the tariff was a re- 
duction to a 10 per cent level. If charges were made that the 
East was not paying its share of the government revenue, it said 
the tariff ought to be reduced; if charges were made with regard 
to smuggling in the East, the tariff ought to be reduced. As 
early as April 19, 1843, this campaign began when the editor in 
a diatribe against the tariff recommended that representatives be 
chosen to reduce the tariff.%® The Red-Lander, which before 
that time had been the chief advocate of free trade and defender 
of the East, showed a beginning of a change of heart when it 
endorsed the article in the Telegraph and Texas Register, saying 
that the argument regarding double taxation by payment of duties 
in Texas and on goods from the United States which were not 
allowed a drawback, would be more valid if it were not true that 
nine-tenths of the easterners did not pay any duties at all. The 
editor agreed that a tariff was necessaryy for revenue, but claimed 
that it was absurd to levy a tariff for any other purpose."!* 

One of the reasons urged against the tariff was that it led to 
smuggling. During this campaign for congress, the Northern 
Standard of Clarksville suggested as a remedy that the sheriff of 
each county be permitted, when he collected direct taxes, to swear 
each individual as to whether or not he had in his possession any- 
thing on which duties had not been paid. The Telegraph and 
Texas Register replied to this by saying that this would not rem- 
edy the matter. The only remedy, in its opinion, was the reduc- 
tion of the tariff to such a figure that it would be more advan- 
tageous to pay the duties than to run the risk of smuggling.""® 

On July 5, the same paper announced that a large number of 
western congressmen would support a reduction of the tariff, and 
suggested that a spirit of compromise would succeed in bringing 
about a reduction. On July 26, it announced the conversion of 


“Telegraph and Texas Register, April 19, 1843. 

™From The Red-Lander, copied in Telegraph and Texas Register, June 
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the Galveston Civilian, which had uniformly supported a high 
tariff, to the advocacy of reduction. On September 6, it accused 
the editor of The Red-Lander of changing his mind with regard 
to repeal because he had become convinced that the tariff was 
actually aiding the East while the West was bearing the entire 
burden of the government. In fact, in almost every issue some 
phase of the tariff question was taken up, usually ending with 
the assertion that the remedy for all evils was to reduce the tariff 
to a 10 per cent basis. 

The only journalistic support for a high tariff at that time was 
given by The Planter of Columbia and The National Vindicator 
of Washington—the “Organ of the Executive at Washington,” as 
it was referred to by the Telegraph and Texas Register. The 
Planter favored a high tariff because it would stimulate manu- 
factures at home, “which although they may not bear comparison 
with foreign fabrics, still are cheaply purchased, for they are pur 
chased without credit.”*29 The National Vindicator did not at- 
tempt to defend the system, but said that it was an experiment, 
and that another year was necessary to determine the success of 
the experiment.1*° 

The introduction in the House, December 18, 1843, by Dar- 
nell of San Augustine County of a bill to amend or repeal in 
part the Tariff Act of January 27, 1842, indicates that some 
of the eastern members had been won over to a moderate tariff, 
while the introduction on the 28th by Scurry, also of San Augus- 
tine County, of a bill to repeal the tariff laws and declare the 
ports of Texas free indicates that the East was divided.? These 
bills were referred to the committee on Finance, which on Janu- 
ary 3, 1844, presented a substitute in keeping with the idea of 
reduction.!*? The committee substitute, with minor amendments, 
passed to engrossment on the 13th, after efforts were made to 
admit sugar, coffee, rice, steel, and salt, free of duty. The vote 


was 33 to 3.1°°) The final passage of the measure took place on 
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the 16th, and the vote was 24 to 7.1** Of the seven opposing the 
bill three were from the East and were uncompromising free- 
traders, while four were from the West and in favor of continu- 
ing the high tariff. The eastern members voting against reduc- 
tion were Scurry of San Augustine, Edwards of Shelby, and Row- 
lett of Fannin. The western members opposing it were Erath 
of Milam, Head of Brazos, January of Jackson, and Paschal of 
3exar. The bill passed the Senate on January 22 by a vote of 
9 to 2,1*° one eastern and one western member opposing it. Ac- 
cording to this bill the duties on coffee, brown sugar, salt, iron, 
steel, cotton-bagging, bale rope, and twine used in packing cot- 
ton, were fixed at 124 per cent ad valorem. On other articles, 
with the exception of ardent spirits, wines, etc., which were to 
remain as before, the duties were fixed at 17 per cent ad valorem. 
This was a reduction from an average rate of 25 per cent to 15 
per cent ad valorem.?*° 

The bill had now passed both houses by overwhelming majori- 
ties, and the only thing that would defeat it was the executive 
veto; and on account of the majority it was confidently hoped 
that the bill could be passed over the president’s veto. The veto 
message was sent to Congress, February 5, 1844. President 
Houston said that the state of the Republic and the condition of 
the finances forced him to withhold his sanction to the bill; that 
the reduction of the imports could have no other result than to 
weaken the currency, and general debility would result; that 
direct taxes could not be depended upon; that out of $49,000 in 
direct taxes levied for the preceding year only $15,000 had been 
paid into the treasury; that the receipts from customs were the 
very life blood of the country; and that the time for free-trade 
had not come.!*7 The veto message was read in both houses at 
a night session the same day, and attempts were made to pass 
the bill over the veto. The vote in the House was overwhelm- 
ingly for passage, 34 to 4, while it failed in the Senate. It 
lacked one vote of getting a majority when a two-thirds majority 


“Eighth Congress, House Journal, 234. 
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was needed. In the House the East voted solid for passage over 
the veto, but in the Senate one eastern member supported the 
veto.?** 

During the pendency of this bill in congress the Telegraph and 
Texas Register did not miss an opportunity to express its advo- 
cacy of its passage. On January 10, 1844, the editor insisted 
on a repeal of the five per cent discriminatory duty, for the rea- 
son that the United States had also announced the enforcement 
of discrimination against Texas, arguing that because of connec- 
tions in the United States, because of long credit that could be 
secured there, and because of the little expense in visiting the 
American markets, it was more advantageous for the merchants 
to trade with the United States; that they were going to trade 
there, and this discriminatory duty was an extra burden and 
sectired no concessions from the United States. On January 17, 
he urged direct taxes as against the tariff as the foundation for 
revenue, saving that within eight years the direct taxes might be 
made to yield all the revenue needed by the government. He also 
suggested the desirability of enquiring into the tariff of the United 
States and Mexico, and reducing the duties on articles which were 
charged high duties in those countries with the view of captur- 
ing the commerce of the Western Hemisphere from them. On 
the 24th he repeated that a low tariff might make the United 
States tributary to Texas, and even force the United States to 
abolish the tariff system. On February 12, he again urged the 
repeal of the “cdious five per cent tax,” saying that although 
Texas was paying a premium of five per cent for European goods, 
they had not amounted to one-sixth of those of the United States. 

With the defeat of the tariff bill in the Eighth Congress only 
by the veto of the president, and with the near success in pass- 
ing the bill over his veto, it became clear that the tariff question 
would be one of the main questions in the campaign for congress 
the following summer, and that it would even enter into the cam- 
paign for the presidency. And: the question of the reduction of 
the tariff did become the leading issue, with the advocates of free- 
trade modifying their opinions to the extent that they were will- 
ing to accept any reduction to as low as 15 per cent ad valorem. 

“8Kighth Congress, House Journal, 467. Eighth Congress, Senate Jour- 
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The Galveston Civilian tock the lead in demanding that only 
candidates in favor of reduction should be elected to congress. 
This is the paper which during the campaign of 1843 announced 
its conversion to reduction. Its recommendation is a peculiar 
mixture of free-trade and protection. Some of the main points 


sugyested are as follows: 


A plan is beginning to be agitated from sources entitling it to 
consideration, to run candidates for office at the approaching 
election, upon the principle of Free Trade, except so far as it 
may conflict with the few simple interests of our mechanics; that 
is, to retain something like the present heavy duties on leather, 
boots and shoes, saddlery, ready made clothing, and a few similar 
mechanical products which can be supplied by our own citizens, 
and to declare our ports open for almost all others duty free. 
This has been a plan long discussed here, and it has gained 
strength from the fact that the contrary policy has been so far 
defeated by the impossibility of enforcing it upon our northeast- 
ern frontier. 

The article continued by suggesting that the entire tariff sys- 
tem be abolished if any other method of raising revenue could 
be devised.1?° About the same time the J/atagorda Dispatch 
joined in this campaign, advising the voters to support for con- 
gress only those candidates who were in favor of free-trade.1* 

There does not seem to have been a general effort to make the 
tariff an issue in the presidential campaign. The editor of the 
Telegraph and Texas Register, however, gave as his chief reason 
for opposing Anson Jones for the presidency, that he was Hous- 
ton’s candidate and could be depended upon to continue Hous- 
ton’s financial policy, chief of which was a high tariff.%* The 
Red-Lander at the same time was a strong supporter of Jones, 
though it had been the leading free-trade journal. 

The importance of the tariff as an issue in the election of 
1844, can be further indicated by noticing the announcement of 
the candidates for congress. Richard Roman, candidate for the 
senate from Matagorda, Jackson and Montgomery Counties, dis- 
cussed the issues in the Matagorda Dispatch early in July. He 


From the Civilian, in The Red-Lander, June 1, 1844. 
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began by saying that he had agreed to give his opinion on all 
questions of importance, and then in his article he discussed noth- 
ing but the tariff, giving his reasons for favoring repeal. He 
mixed up a little of the conventional argument for free-trade 
with a little of the application of the argument to Texas.**? His 
ideas are not important except as they indicate the attitude of 
his section. As he was elected it can be presumed that his con- 
stituents were also for repeal. In June Henry W. Sublett, can- 
didate for congress from San Augustine County, announced his 
platform. The tariff was the main question under discussion in 
his announcement. He favored free-trade, but he was doubtful 
about the advisability of its adoption at that time. He threw 
out a suggestion that the tariff be used for trading purposes, 
Texas granting free trade to those countries which would do the 
same for her.1** He was defeated, and an advocate of reduction 
was elected. I am not prepared to say just how far their atti- 
tude toward the subject under discussion was the cause, but of 
forty members of the Eighth Congress only nine were returned, 
and only six of the twelve members of the Senate.'** 

The stage was all set to carry through the program of the 
revisionists. An overwhelming majority had been returned in 
favor of revision. With few exceptions the journals were advo- 
cating reduction or repeal. A resolution had been passed in the 
House instructing the committee on finance to enquire into the 
policy of repeal, and if repeal was impolitic, into the policy of 
reduction.4%> At this juncture President Anson Jones sent his 
message to Congress which not only advocated the continuance of 
the tariff as a revenue measure, but also the adoption of inci- 
dental protection. With regard to the tariff he said: 


We are in a great measure endebted to the tariff for the present 
healthy condition of our finances, and past experience proves that 
it is impossible that the government can subsist without it. No 
system of direct taxation can adequately supply its place. One 
of the most serious objections to the tariff system has heretofore 


12 yom Matagorda Dispatch, in Telegraph and Texas Register, July 
25, 1844. 
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been, that its burthens have fallen unequally on different sections 
of the country. This objection, however, in consequence of the 
energetic endeavors of the Treasury Department, I am happy to 
say, has in a great measure ceased to exist.*° 

In his inaugural address a few days before, Jones had favored 
a tariff sufficient to provide with certainty for the current ex- 
penses of the goevernmert, and for leaving a convenient amount 
of surplus in the Treasury at all times to meet any unexpected 
emergency, with incidental protection and encouragement to our 
agricultural and manufacturing interests.1°* 

The Telegraph and Texas Register could not resist this oppor- 
tunity for another long article on the tariff. It said that Jones 
had expressed himself in favor of the tariff policy as it was in 
the United States, and that his argument in favor of a tariff on 
the ground of its incidental protection was a dangerous argument 
to recommend a tariff in Texas. It said that if there was one 
well founded argument against annexation it was the tariff policy 
of the United States: that agricultural products could not in the 
nature of things receive protection from a tariff; that a tariff on 
manufactures was at the expense of agriculture.1** 

The committee on finince made its report on January 8, 1845. 
This committee consisted of three eastern members, George W. 
Smyth of Jasper County, John S. Ford of San Augustine County, 
and 8. B. Jones of Bowie County; and three western members, 
John Dunn of Refugio County, William F. Sadler of Houston 
County, and 8S, L. Jones of San Patricio County. A consider- 
able change in opinion is indicated by a unanimous report against 
any change in the tariff at that time. They said that it was not 
likely that imports would increase during the ensuing year, hence 
it was necessary to keep the tariff at its existing rates in order 
to support the government.**® The House refused to accept this 
report, however, and on the 31st passed a bill to reduce the tariff 
to a level of 10 per cent ad valorem on all articles except wines 
and other spirits. The vote on the passage of this bill was 28 


™Thid., 68, 69. Jones was not warranted in saying that the objection 
on account of unequal enforcement had ceased to exist. There was never 
a serious effort to enforce collection in the East. 
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to 10, three eastern members joining seven western members in 
opposing it.° The bill passed the Senate unanimously the same 
day after the rate was raised from 10 to 15 per cent ad va- 
lorem."* 

This bill provided for a gradual reduction of all tariff duties 
to a 15 per cent level. Nine months after its passage the first 
reduction of 5 per cent was to take place, and thereafter a quar- 
terly reduction of 5 per cent until the 15 per cent level should 
be reached. Another provision, to take effect July 1, 1845, was 
for the repeal of the discriminatory duty of 5 per cent on goods 
brought in foreign bottoms from countries which had no treaty 
with Texas. The bill was vetoed by President Jones, however, 
on the ground that Congress had made iio provision for the sup- 
port of the government without the tariff system, and for the 
reason that the tariff was the most nearly just method of raising 
revenue.*** 

During this session the representatives of the East took ad- 
vantage of an opportunity to defend their section against the re- 
peated charges of evading the tariff duties. Early in the ses- 
sion petitions for the modification of the tariff from citizens of 
Galveston, Houston, and other places, were referred to a special 
committee. ‘The committee was unable to agree on a report, con- 
sequently three reports were submitted, one signed by the chair- 
man, H. McLeod of Galveston, another by 8S. L. Jones of San 
Patricio, and the third by William R. Scurry of Red River and 
George W. Smith of Jasper. The chairman reported in favor of 
reduction on the old ground that it was unequally administered. 
He gave figures showing that the West paid at the average rate 
of $23.46 for each voter, while the East paid at the rate of $3.06. 
He gave for the preceding year the imports from Galveston as 
$501,734, while for the same period the imports into San Augus- 
tine were only $70,610. He said that the population of the two 
counties was about the same, and the difference in imports rep- 


resented the ameunt of smuggling into San Augustine County." 
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The report of Jones agreed with the chairman that the tariff was 
unequally administered, but did not agree that the evil could be 
remedied at that time.** 

The report by Scurry and Smyth was the only effort, so far 
as I have been able to find, to deny the frequent charges 
that the East was evading the tariff; and this report did not 
deny that it was being evaded to a certain extent. The re- 
port said that it was a well known fact that several cargoes of 
cotton had gone down the Neches most of which had been sold 
in Galveston and return cargoes purchased there; and that these 
eastern sections swelled the importations into Galveston, and did 
not get any credit for it; that the western people were affected 
by the tariff only as they consumed articles subject to a tariff, 
and the same applied to the East; and finally, that the finances 
of the government would not admit of reduction—which was a 
rather strange doctrine for Scurry. Besides all this, these mem- 
bers of the committee hoped for annexation, which would cure 
the chief evils connected with the tariff.**® 

The absorbing interest in the question of annexation caused 
the newspapers to pay little attention to the veto of the tariff 
bill. The tariff question, however, had become involved to a 
certain extent with the question of annexation during the cam- 
paign for reduction in the summer and fall of 1844. On No- 
vember 13, 1844, the Telegraph and Texas Register said that the 
only journals opposed to annexation had based their objection on 
the tariff of the United States, while they had opposed any modifi- 
cation of their own tariff; that if annexed at all Texas would be 
annexed by the free-trade party in the United States, and that 
by annexation only one tariff would be paid. In defending the 
veto of the Tariff Act of 1845, the Texas National Register said 
that in case there was no annexation, Texas should use her tariff 
for trading purposes, “every reduction of duties on goods im- 
ported from any foreign country into the ports of Texas, would 
purchase a corresponding in our favor.” For that reason, the 
tariff should remain at the existing high rate till the question of 
annexation was definitely settled. In case of annexation, the 
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tariff of the United States would be more burdensome than that 
of Texas. The editor thought that Texas ought to remain inde- 
pendent, reduce the tariff to 10 per cent for countries which 
would grant the same privileges to Texas, and maintain the 5 
per cent discriminatory duty. This policy, in conection with the 
high tariff policy of the United States would make Texas the 
leading commercial nation of North America and Galveston the 
leading port.14? 

In the meantime a joint resolution had passed both houses of 
Congress in the United States, February 28, 1945, extending to 
Texas an offer of annexation, and President Tyler had despatched 
a messenger to Texas with the olfer.'*S President Jones called 
a special session of the Texan Congress and a convention to pass 
on the offer of annexation. Congress met June 16, and the con- 
vention July 4, and the question was voted on, all but one mem- 
ber favoring annexation. It was submitted to the people and 
ratified by them on October 13, with only a few dissenting 
votes.14° The final act admitting Texas as a state was passed 
on December 29, 1845, and the state government of Texas was 
installed on February 16, 1846."°° 

The joint resolution had provided among other things that the 
state was to cede to the United States all public edifices, ports, 
and harbors, and other property and means of defenses, and to re- 
tain its public funds, debts, taxes, ete.°* In accordance with this 
agreement, the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
issued orders, December 31, 1845, creating Texas a collectoral dis- 
trict of the United States. The Texas authorities, however, as- 
sumed that a transfer of custom-houses and other property could 
not take place till the meeting of the First Legislature, hence they 
delayed putting the order into effect until February 16, 1846, 
when the custom-houses were turned over to the United States, 
and the tariff history of the Republic of Texas came to an end.?*? 
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CHAPTER VIT 
Customs ADMINISTRATION 


At the head of the administration of the tariff was the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. It was his duty to oversee the general 
system, give instructions to the various collectors, and receive re- 
turns quarterly.7°* The president, however, had the right of ap- 
pointment of collectors. Under the secretary of the treasury 
were the various collectors, deputy collectors, and inspectors. 
Collectors were required to make quarterly reports, with the ex- 
ception of the collecter at Galveston who was to make monthly 
reports after 1840.7 After 1840 they were required to give 
bond in the sum of $25,000 for the faithful performance of their 
duties and to insure honesty. They were empowered to enter 
shivs for the purpose of inspection, of administering oaths in en- 
forcement of payment of duties, and in case of infringement of 
the law it was the duty of the collector to bring suit or to pros- 
ecute. 

The amount of salary, as well as the method of payment, 
varied with the different bills. The act of December 20, 1836, 


OR 
ob 


made no provision for salaries. The act of June 12, 1837, pro- 
vided for a salary of $2,000 a vear, with an additional salary of 
one-half of one per cent of all fees above $2.000.1%° 

On January 16, 1840, the fee system was adopted for all cus- 
tom officials. Collectors were to receive compensation at the 
rate of 24 per cent on all duties up to $20,000, and one-half of 
one per cent for all over for each quarter, but if duties were un- 
der $20,000, the csmpensation was to be not more than $500 
quarterly. The deputy collector and clerk at Galveston was to 
receive $2,000 a year, and all others $1800 a year.°* In 1842 
this was changed. The maximum salaries allowed were for Gal- 
veston. $1200: for Brazos and Calhoun, $800; for Aransas, $600. 
The first three were allowed to retain 10 per cent of the duties 
up to the maximum salary, and the fourth to retain 15 per cent, 
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and the excess in each case was to be turned into the treasury. 
Deputies received $500, permanent inspectors, $600, and other 
inspectors, $2 a day. In order to insure the collection of duties 
in the eastern districts, it was provided that the secretary of the 
treasury should appoint as many deputies there as he saw fit, and 
that these deputies should receive commissions of 10 per cent on 
all duties until the commission should amount to $500, but that 
they should receive no other compensation. The collectors for 
those districts were to receive 5 per cent of that collected by 
deputies and 15 per cent of that collected by themselves, up to 
$800.1%* Shortly before this the collectors for the eastern dis- 
tricts had been suspended and the sheriffs of the various counties 
made collectors at a commission of 10 per cent.'** 

In spite of the fact that two tariff bills had been enacted, 
there were no collectoral districts provided for until June 12, 
1837. The act under the provisional government, December 12, 
1835, had named six districts, but had not defined them or made 
provision for custom houses.’°° The act of January 12, 1837, 
provided for the following collectoral districts: Aransas district 
from the Rio Grande to the San Antonio River; Matagorda dis- 
trict from the San Antonio River to the mouth of Cedar Lake: 
Brazos district from Cedar Lake to Oyster Creek; Galveston dis- 
trict from Oyster Creek to Bolivar Point; Sabine district from 
Bolivar Point to the Sabine Bay, thence up to Lowe’s Ferry; San 
Augustine district from Lowe’s Ferry up the Sabine River to the 
thirty-second parallel of latitude, thence north to Red River. The 
president and the secretary of the treasury were instructed to 
locate custom-houses at the most suitable points in these dis- 
tricts.'°° Later acts created two other districts, Red River and 
Soda Lake. The Red River district was composed of the coun- 
ties of Paschal, Bowie, Red River, Lamar, and Fannin.‘** The 
Soda Lake district comprised all the counties of Red River and 
Bowie lying south of Sulphur Fork, with Harrison and Rusk, 
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and all of Nacogdoches lving west and north of Rusk County.'® 
Both of these districts were created in an effort to enforce col- 
lection in the East, the first, January 27, 1842, and the second, 
January 29, 1845. 

Besides customs duties, tonnage duties and various fees of office 
were collected, and were reported in the various tariff reports. 
The act of December 15, 1835, provided for a tonnage of $1.25 
a ton or all vessels of more than 10 tons.1** The first act under 
the constitutional government, December 20, 1836, provided for 
tonnage duties of 25 cents a ton on similar vessels.1°* The act 
of June 12, 1837, raised this to $1 a ton, as it was in the United 
States.1°* On December 18, 1837, an act “to encourage steam 
navigation” was passed providing that steam vessels carrying 
ammunition should he exempt from tonnage duties, but this was 
repealed, January 10, 1839.1 

An act passed on January 4, 1841, provided that vessels built 
in Texas and flying her flag should be free of tonnage duties, 
but by an act passed on January 27, 1842, this policy was dis- 
continued, tonnage duties of 60 cents a ton being required on 
sailing vessels, and 30 cents for steamboats.1® In 1844 a dis- 
criminatory policy was adopted against the vessels of countries 
with which Texas had no commercial treaties, such vessels being 
charged tonnage duties of $1 a ton, while reciprocal privileges 
were enjoyed with the treaty countries.’°* This was changed in 
1845, to the extent that all vessels, Texan as well as Foreign, 
were required to pay tonnage duties of 624 cents a ton, while the 
non-treaty countries were required to pay $1, or as much as 
Texan vessels were charged in those countries.’° 

Prior to 1840 the port charges were the same as in the United 
States at that time, but the act of February 5, 1840, fixed port 
charges and oflice fees as follows: for entrance and clearance of 


“Gammel, op. cit., II, 1081. 
1°87 bid., I, 983. 

7 bid., I, 1286. 

S7bid., I, 1317. 

erbtd., I, 1428; II, 40. 
*Tbid., II, 480; 737. 
7Tbid., II, 1017. 

~Tbid., II, 1109. 
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vessels of less than 100 tons, $1.50; of more than 100 tons, $2.50; 
every port entry, $2; permits to land or load goods, bills of 
health and other documents, 20 cents; bond taken officially, per- 
mit to land for re-exportation, official certificates, debentures, 40 
cents.17° Receipts from these charges, as well as receipts from 
tonnage duties, with few exceptions, were included in the general 
tariff reports, and it is difficult to determine how much revenue 
was received from these sources. 

Duties were payable in some form of currency as well as specie 
up to February 3, 1845, when an act was passed requiring pay- 
ment of customs and tonnage duties only in gold or silver. The 
act of December 20, 1836, provided for the payment of duties in 
orders of the auditor,1! but as this law was a dead letter there 
were no receipts of this character. By the act of June 12, 1837, 
gold, silver, and such national bank paper as the president might 
direct were receivable in payment of tariff duties..7* This would 
seem clearly to prohibit the use of promissory notes of the gov- 
ernment in payment of duties, especially since an act had been 
passed previously for funding the national debt, pledging the in- 
come from customs and direct taxation to meet the interest. On 
June 9, however, an act had been passed creating the promissory 
notes and making them receivable for all government dues. The 
secretary of the treasury, Henry Smith, instructed the collectors 
not to receive those notes in payment of customs, but he was or- 
dered by President Houston to countermand this order, which 
he did, and the promissory notes were received in payment of 
all dues till December 14, 1837, when payment in promissory 
notes was prohibited, but change notes or treasury notes were 
created, which were received in payment of all dues of the gov- 
ernment.1** The acts of February 5, 1840, and 1841, allowed the 
payment in gold, silver, or promissory notes at par, and the act 
of January 27, 1842, allowed payment in gold, silver, and ex- 
chequer bills, as the new currency was called.‘** By an act 

Gammel, op. cit., II, 217 

M™Tbid., 1286. 

‘= htd., 1, 1343. 

787'elegraph and Texas Registcr, December 2, 1837; Gammel, I, 1322 
Miller, A Financial History of Texas, 68. 

“Gammel, op. cit., 11, 209; 576; 734. 
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passed July 23, 1842, the exchequer bills were receivable at their 
market value for customs, direct taxes, and postage.’** This led 
to inequality. The different collectors had the authority to deter- 
mine the market price, so the market value varied at the different 
ports for the same time. Imports tended to seek those where the 
market value was the highest, which tended to unsettle condi- 
ditions. This was repealed as applying to direct taxes and post- 
age, January 16, 1843, effective February 1, so after that time 
customs were receivable in gold, silver, or exchequer bills at their 


market value until the passage of the act of February 3, 1845, 


prescribing that they should be paid only in gold and silver.‘*° 

The act of June 12, 1837, provided for the bonding of duties. 
Factors or consignees whose duties amounted to $500 or more jor 
one importation were allowed to give bond for the whole amount, 
one-half pavable in three months, and the other half payable in 
six months; duties under $500 and over $100 were to be paid 
in three months: and if under $100 duties were payable only in 
cash.1** This provision was repealed on May 9, 1838, however, 
the collector being required to sell the goods within 10 days if 
duties were unpaid.* It was re-enacted, January 15, 1839,17° 
and continued in force until the adoption of the warehouse in 
1840. 

The Warehouse Act, February 5, 1840, authorized the secre- 
tary of the treasury to previde good and sufficient warehouses in 
the norts for warehousing imported goods and goods for exporta- 
tion.8° The Tariff Act of the same date provided for securing 
goods in the warehouses. By this act importers were allowed to 
leave part of their goods in the warehouse as security for the pay- 
ment of duties, provided the value of goods left as security was 
three times the amount of duties on all goods. If duties remained 
unpaid at the end of three months, the collector was instructed 


4 
81 


to sell enough goods to pay the duties.’ 


“Gammel, op. cit., IT, 812. 
“Tbid.. IT, 866; 1140. 
“ihe. 1, 1317. 

“871 bid., I, 1490. 
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™Ibid., II, 226. 
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From the standpoint of revenue the bonding system was very 
bad, though it might have been needed in the beginning in order 
to assist the merchants in starting business. By this system it 
was required that two citizens of the county should sign the 
bonds. There were a great many failures to pay the duties, and 
in a great many cases the bonds were worthless. This is indi- 
cated by the relation between the reported returns and the actual 
returns to the secretary of the treasury under this system. The 
first report of the secretary of the treasury showed a total net 
revenue, bonded and paid in, of $278,154.56, up to September 
30, 1838, while only $133,649.88 were paid into the treasury. 
This difference of $144,488.68 included the cost of construction 
of custom-houses which was not given, but a large part of it was 
bonded.**? The report of the secretary of the treasury for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1859, showed in suit $40,000 of 
uncollected bonded duties,** while the report for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1840, showed $188,853.13 as remaining un- 
paid from 1838 to 1839..** There are no reports showing how 
much of this was ultimately lost, but it was probably a good per- 
centage. The warehouse system was an improvement over the 
bonding system, though it caused delay in actual payment of 
duties. The returns from sale of goods secured in warehouses 
kept dribbling in till 1847, when the report of the treasurer 
showed over $50,000 veceived from customs. This included an 
item of $486 37 in promissory notes, bonds, and interest.**® 

There were other miscellaneous acts for administering the 
tariff system. By the act of June 12, 1837, all shipmasters were 
reauired to repert and give manifest of all goods on their vessels 
within 24 hours on penalty of $500 for failure to report, and of 
$1000 for false manifest, with disqualification to again enter the 
port..** After February 5, 1840, they were required to report 
within 24 hours, but were allowed 48 hours to submit a manifest 


‘Report of Secretary of the Treasury, in Telegraph and Texas Regis- 
ter, November 17, 1838. 

*87bid., December 18, 1839. 

**Fifth Congress, House Journal, ap. 406. 

Report of the Treasurer, Second Legislature, House Journal, 39. 
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of their cargo. The penaltyy for violation remained the same.** 
In determining the original cost of imported goods the act of 
February 5, 1840, required that the invoices be signed by the con- 
sul at the point of shipment, and if there were no consul, two 
reputable merchants were allowed to fix the value, provided it 
was certified to by the justice of the peace. By an act passed 
February 1, 1841, consular certificates were no longer required, 
but appraisers were appointed to value the goods. The appraisers 
were regular officers, and were paid $5 a day.*** 

Smuggling was regarded as a misdemeanor, and the chief pen- 
alty was the confiscation of goods and the vehicles or vessels in 
which smuggled goods were transported. In fact, except the bare 
statement that it should be regarded as a misdemeanor, no other 
punishment was fixed. To encourage information with regard te 
smuggling, when confiscated goods were sold half went to the 
treasury and half to the informer. The collectors were given the 
right in 1840 to summon any citizen to assist in seizing smug- 
gled goods, the penalty for refusal being a fine of $200, or to call 
on the sheriff of the county for assistance, the penalty for re- 
fusal being a fine of $300, Also in 1840 the collectors were per- 
mitted to secure row boats in order to prevent the evasion of 
duties. I have found no evidence of criminal prosecution for vio- 
lation of the tariff laws, nor of civil suits over seized goods. The 
penalty for resisting seizure was $500, which was heavier, it seems, 
than for the act of smuggling.'s* 


CHAPTER VIII 
A GENFRAL VIFW OF THE TARIFF SYSTEM 


If there was any consistent policy with regard to the tariff, 
it was that the only basis on which a tariff should be laid was 
for revenue. Most of the representatives, as well as two of the 
presidents, were from the South, and it can be presumed that the 
natural bent of their minds was toward free-trade or a tariff for 
revenue only. The other president was from the manufacturing 


7Gammel, op. cit., Il, 211. 
1S7bid., II, 211; 623. 
bid. I, 1315; If, 217, 218. 
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section in the United States, and it could be presumed that he 
would have a natural bent toward protection. And the attitude 
of each president is the attitude of the section from which he 
came with some modification due to the local circumstances. 
Houston was from Tennessee, and he was not so certain with re- 
gard to free trade, though he favored it ultimately; but he was 
rather certain that a tariff was necessary for purposes of revenue, 
and that it was more equitable and just than a direct tax. 
President Lamar was from Georgia, and he was strongly for free- 
trade. He had been a member of the States’ Rights Party in 
Georgia during the strenuous struggles over the tariff in the 
United States from 1828 to 1853, and during part of that time 
he had edited a newspaper advocating free-trade.*** It was not 
strange that he should continue to advocate free-trade in Texas, 
especially since that policy was supposed to assist in securing rec- 
ognition. On account of the need of a tariff for revenue, how- 
ever, he advised a continuation of the tariff, though in 1840 he 
approved the free-trade tariff when it seemed that a direct tax 
could be substituted.1°* President Jones was from Massachusetts, 
and he favored a tariff for revenue, with incidental protection.’ 
All the presidents united in maintaining that the tariff was neces- 
sary for revenue, and when irresponsible members of congress in- 
sisted on its repeal, the responsibility which the president was 
under of maintaining the existence of the government and a 
semblance of credit abroad forced him into the support of a sys- 
tem which, though unnatural for an agricultural community, was 
necessary for the support of the government. 

Aside from loans and paper money the actual sources of rev- 
enue for the support of the government were customs duties, 
direct taxes, sale of city lots, sale of land, and fines and forfeit- 
ures. A comparison of returns from each of these sources will 
show that the tariff was the foundation of the revenue through- 
out the life of the Republic. The first report available for the 
period from the beginning of the Republic to September 30, 1838, 


%Houston’s message to Congress, in Telegraph and Texas Register, De- 
cember 29, 1841; veto message, Eighth Congress, House Journal, 465 et seq. 

™Prospectus of the Columbus Enquirer; Lamar Papers, 73. 

‘Tamar’s message to Congress, Third Congress, House Journal, 180, 181. 


Ninth Congress, House Journal, 29. 
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shows that of a total revenue of $260,780 paid into the treasury, 
customs contributed $133,649.88,7** or a little more than 51 per 
cent. For the fiscal vear ending September 30, 1839, the per- 
centage was larger. Out of a total revenue for that year of 
$187,791, customs contributed $122,573.35, or 65 per cent.1® 
The same ratio was maintained until 1842, when, beginning with 
that date, the average was 83 per cent. The period when the 
tariff vielded the greatest amount was from August 1, 1843, to 
February 16, 1846, when the yield was $340,506.40. This was 
also the period when the receipts from other sources were at a 
minimum, the income from direct taxes being only $27,561, from 
licenses $15,140, and from miscellaneous sources $1815, making 
the receipts from customs 88.4 per cent of the total revenue.'** 
The cause for this excess of customs over other forms of revenue 
is that in a primitive community they are about the only tax that 
can be assessed and collected with any notable success. They are 
easy of administration: being indirect taxes they are not felt as 
are direct taxes. After 1842 the payment of direct taxes became 
negligible. The Lamar administration had substituted the direct 
tax in a large measure for the tariff, but in 1842, the Houston 
administration returned to a low direct tax, and this reduction, 
together with the difficulty of collection, caused direct taxes to 
yield only 12.8 per cent of the revenue of the government.?% 
Another policy whith was maintained throughout the period 
was to tax necessaries lightly and luxuries at a heavier rate. The 
only exception was during 1840 and 1841, when a uniform ad 
valorem duty of 15 per cent and 45 per cent was levied on all 
articles except wines and spirits, upon which a high specific duty 
was laid. During this period the rate was so low that the tariff 
was not a burden to anybody. There was an effort made in 1841 
to admit such necessaries as flour, sugar, salt, coffee, lard, pork, 
bacon, iron and steel, free of duty, but on account of the need 


Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, in Telegraph and Texas 
Register, November 17, 1838; Miller, A Financial History of Texas, 391; 
Gouge, The Fiscal History of Texas, 270. 

‘Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, in Telegraph and Texas 
Register, December 18, 1839; Miller, Joc. cit.; Gouge, loc. cit. 
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for revenue the amendments were rejected.!®* Before 1840, these 
articles had been admitted free, and after 1842, they were ad- 
mitted at a moderate rate.’ 

1 have indicated the repeated charges that the East was not 
sharing its part of the burdens of government, charges made by 
western newspapers and representatives. An examination of the 
comparative returns from the various districts will show some 
ground for the charges. For the period from the beginning of 
the Republic to September 30, 1838, out of a total reported net 
receipts of $278,134.56, the two eastern districts, Sabine and San 
Augustine. reported only $37.630.32, and nething was actually 
paid into the treasury from these districts. The revenue paid in 
was as follows: Galveston, $70,119.20; Brazos, $31,686; Mata- 


gorda, $31,844.68.°°° For five quarters ending March 31, 1841, 
the total receipts reported were $203,820.42, and of this San 


Augustine reported a net return of $6,554.82. In Sabine, the 
other eastern district, there were no net returns, the receipts be- 
ing &5,062.01, and the expenses, $8,717, making a deficit of nearly 
$3000.29 For the nine months ending October 31, 1842, the 
East contributed $10,536.73 out of a total of $86,937.49. For 
the year ending July 31, 1844, the East contributed $13,715.72 
out of a total of $177,860.85, and from that time until October 
31, 1845, the period of greatest importation, the three eastern 
districts paid $26,420.90 out of a total of $340,506.00.2°° — Re- 
ports are lacking for other periods, but these are sufficient to i- 
dicate that the East was evading the tariff duties. And as the 
tariff was the foundation of the finances, it seems that the West 
was justified in charging that the East was in a large measure 
escaping the burdens of the government. 

On January 25, 1845, Scurry and Smyth had come to the de- 


Fifth Congress, House Journal, 686, 687. 

*9 Act. of December 18, 1837; Gammel, op. cit., I, 1490; Act of Janu- 
ary 27, 1842, fbid., II, 734. 

Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, in Telegraph and Texas 
Register, November 17, 1838. 

“Report of the Commissioner of Revenue, in Telegraph and Texas 
Register, August 4, 1841. 

*2Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, in Telegraph and Texas 
Register, February 1, 1843; January 8, 1845; First Legislature, House 
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fense of the East, saying that a great many of the merchants of 
their section carried their goods to Houston and Galveston, and 
received in return goods on which duties had been paid.?°* There 
was very likely some trade of this character, but not enough to 
explain the great discrepancy in returns. The facilities for 
smuggling, the mild punishment for smugglers when caught, 
made this illegal trade very profitable. And it is not reasonable 
to suppose that the merchants of the East would go to the ex- 
pense of taking their cargoes to Houston or Galveston and pay- 
ing the comparatively high duty on their return cargoes, when 
they could make a better profit by smuggling goods across the 
Sabine or the border to the North, especially since the objection 
to any tariff in that section enabled a man to maintain social 
standing while cngaged in illicit trade. 

The imports were mostly from the United States and the ex- 
ports to the United States. At another point in this discussion 
I have shown the failure of the 5 per cent discriminatory duty 
of January 27, 1842, to decrease the importation from the United 
States. An explanation for this may be found in the character 
of imports for the fiscal year 1845, when there was very active 
trade with foreign countries. The total value of imports for that 
year was $1,204,370.52. It was made up of the following 
articles: distilled spirits, $55,832.40; tobacco, $34,476.30; bread- 
stuffs, $54,342.33; meats, $9,031.83; sugar, $42,655.42; salt, $8,- 
143.68; associated groceries, $115,536.89; and associated mer- 
chandise, $878,346.52. The scheduled articles would here be al- 
most wholly from the United States regardless of the tariff, and 
that it was most profitable to purchase in the United States is 
indicated by the fact that of these imports the United States 
furnished $1,151,733.21. or 95.6 per cent of the whole.** A 
glance at the table in the appendix will show a similar result for 
the years preceding. 

The period of greatest importation and the least exportation 
was from 1835 to 1840. Gouge points out that this was due to 
the fact that paper money encouraged imports and discouraged 


*°8Ninth Congress, House Journal, 288. 
**Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, First Legislature, House 
Journal, ap. 32. 
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exports. This period was the period of chief dependence on 
paper money, and though the money depreciated until it was al- 
most worthless, it was still accepted in payment of duties at par, 
thus reducing the tariff rates to only a small per cent of their 
nominal rate. The importations during this period amounted to 
$4,625,843.52, while exports amounted to $678,242.24. The in- 
crease in value of exchequer bills in 1842 due to their scarcity, 
and the passage of the act requiring that they be received at the 
market value in 1843, caused payment in sound money. For the 
period beginning August 1, 1842, and continuing to October 31, 
1845, importations amounted to $2,362.078.67, and exports to 
$1,870,103.09.2°° 

Though there were frequent complaints of the burden of the 
tariff, the rates were never really high. With the exception of 
the tariff bill in 1840 the nominal average of which was 15 per 
cent and the real average 3 per cent, the general average of the 
tariff rates was between 20 and 25 per cent. The average for 
the period up to September 30, 1838, was 19.3 per cent, but t!:is 
is the period when a large number of the necessities were ed- 
mitted free. The average rate on dutiable goods cannot be de- 
termined, but it was certainly higher than that. The burden, 
however, fell on those who were best able to bear it. The high- 
est average reported was for the year ending July 31, 1844, when 
importations of $686,503.03 vielded a gross revenue of $201,- 
413.30, or an average of 26.6.°°7 


*~Gouge, The Fiscal History of Texas, 278. 

~*Tbid., 278. 

“"Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, in Telegraph and Texas 
Register, January 8, 1845. The secretary remarked that this high aver- 
age was due to the 5 per cent augmentation on goods in American ves- 
sels, and that six-sevenths of the imports were from the United States; 
that if Texans had seen fit to trade with England or France the average 
would have been only about 22 per cent. 
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APPENDIX A 
The following table giving the revenues of the Republic will 
show the importance of the tariff in the fiscal system.?°* 











Direct | Land and Miscel- 
Year. | Taxes. | Customs. | Licenses. | Land Dues} laneous. | Total. 
| | 
1836-1838.. '$ 100,455'$ 133,649 [$s 21,123/$  5,552/$ 260,780 
1839 122,160) | 65,621) 187, 791 
1840 53,180 164,789 $ 16,922) 218,250 141) 5S, 200 
1841 | 179 ,503 151,990 42,686) 68 ,025) 129} 
1842-1844 80,335 360,177 16,503 502 
1844-1846 | ,561) 340/506 13; 140) 1,815) 
Totals... $ 440,984$1,273,280$ 91,251 307,398$ 74,060 $2,186,982 


NET REVENUE FROM EACH DISTRICT FOR THE PERIOD INDICATED. 
_— Fi — e | ‘ 
| To Sept. Nine eer to| Year er Fifteen 
District. | 30, 1838. Oct. 31, 1842. | July 31, 44, | months 
| following. 








Galveston $ 140,110 77/8 ot 103 46, i$ 141,290 96$ 256,401 19 
Brazos.. 38,076 00 6:! 586 10} 1,928 85 7,742 56 
Matagorda | 42,346 74 4,721 20) a 639 90 50,607 21 

ransas | ,184 72; 7,833 01 
Sabine 123 30 106 53} 527 68 5,026 60 
San gga 37,477 02 3,431 56 7,077 12 14,120 20 
Red Riverc...... 6,998 64, 6,110 92 7,274 09 
Soda Lake... | | 866 54 





Totals.. 'S 278,134 56|$ 86,973 49/8 177,860 85$ 349,871 40 





The apparent discrepancy in returns as shown in the first and 
second tables is explained by the fact that the first represents the 
receipts actually paid into the treasury, while the second repre- 
sents the returns reported by collectors. Some of this was bonded 
and some of it was secured in warehouses. 


APPENDIX B 
IMPORTS INTO THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS. 


From September, 1835, to September, 1838 . $ 1,740,376 87 
From September, 1838, to September, 1839 1,506,897 67 
From September, 1839, to December, 1840.. é 1,378,568 98 
From December, 1840, to March, 1841. 291,671 87 
From March, 1841, to July, 1842 No returns 


“Miller, A Financial History of Texas, 391; Gouge, The Fiscal His- 
tory of Texas, 270; reports of secretaries of the treasury, Telegraph and 
Texas Register, November 17, 1838, December 18, 1839, October 6, 1841, 
August 4, 1841, February 1, 1843, January 8, 1845; Third Congress, 
House Journal, ap. 406; First Legislature, House Journal, ap. 24. These 
references comprise the total available sources for the revenue of the 
Republic. Unless a different reference is necessary, these will serve as 
authority for the tables that follow. 
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From July, 1842, to July, 1843.. 
From July, 1843; to July, 1844.. 
From July, 1844, to October, 1845... 


EXPORTS FROM THE REPUBLIC 


From September, 1835, to September, 


1838 


From September, 1838, to September, 1839 
From September, 1839, to December, 1840 


From December, 1840, to March, 1841. 
From December, 1841, to July, 1842 
From July, 1842, to July, 1843. 

From July, 1843, to July, 1844.. 

From July, 1844, to October, 1845 


$ 


OF TEXAS. 
$ 


33 
171,205 32 
686,503 03 
,204,370 32 


183,323 00 
274,518 09 
220,401 15 
92,795 67 
ve returns 

te ris 
615,119 34 
839,215 00 


SOURCE OF IMPORTS FOR THE YEARS INDICATED. 


From 


Year ending 
July 31, 1843. 


| July 31, 1844. 


Year ending | 


Fifteen 


months to 
Oct. 31, 1845 





United States...... 
Great Britain.......;...... | 
France | 
Germany 

Spanish West Indies........ 

British West Indies.... 

Belgium.. | 
Hanse Towns.... - 
Austrian Adriatic 
Yucatan 
Sardinia 


is 4 





"494 54 
sf 185 86 
663 57 





Totals... 


467 70 


$ 471,205 32|$ 686,503 03/$ 1,204,370 32 





DESTINATION OF EXPORTS FROM THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS. 





To 


Year ending 
July 31, 1843. 


Year ending | 


Fifteen 
months to 


July 31, 1844. | Oct. 31, 1845. 





United States 

Great Britain.. 
France...... 
Germany.... 

Spanish West Indies....... 
Hanse Towns........ 
Austrian Adriatic 
Yucatan 

Belgium.. 

British West Indies.... 
Sardinia.. 





Totals 


$ 281,342 64) 
76,028 64 

260 0 

41,710 85 
16,426 6: 


186,327 16 
103,484 10 
8,630 00 








$ 415,768 75\$ 


615,119 34/$ 


829,215 04 





The explanation for the comparatively large amount 
into England and the Hanse ‘Towns is to be found in the nature 


of the exports. By 


of exports 


far the most important article of export was 


cotton, which with peltries and a few miscellaneous articles com- 


prised the whole. 


18,367 bales of cotton exported at a value of $ 


valued at $17,476.99: 


making up the total for domestic exports of $608,16 


For the year ending July ~ 


580,156.1 


1844, a were 


2; peltries 


and all other exports cased at $10.53: 06, 
VAY. “Ete 
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value of foreign exports for that vear was $6,952.17. For the 
fifteen months ending October 31, 1845, the exports consisted of 


31,227 bales of cotton valued at $747,436.15; hides and _peltries, 


Pan | 


> 


$37,287.50: and all other domestic exports, $33,228.85, making 
a total of domestic exports of $817,952.50. The export of for- 
eign articles amounted to $21,262.50, making the total exports for 
that period $839,215.00. Statistics for other years are lacking. 
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LISSISSIPPT AND THE INDEPENDENCE OF TEXAS 


i 


JAMES E. WINSTON 


While it is no doubt true that the people of the South, and 
especially those of the lower South, shared the indifference of the 
rest of the United States in general in regard to Texas before the 
middle of 1835, there is abundant testimony of a speedy revulsion 
of feeling on the part of the South in consequence of the exciting 
events which took place in Texas in the fall of 1835 and the 
spring of 1836. Interest in the affairs of Texas was by no means 
confined to those states which, by reason of their location and ties 
of blood, naturally felt keenly for their fellow countrymen who 
were struggling for independence against the domination of the 
Mexican government. A glance at the Texas revolutionary mus- 
ter rolls reveals the geographically composite character of the 
volunteers who for one reason or another flocked to Texas. For 
instance, the New Orleans Greys, Captain Wm. G. Cooke, con- 
tained among forty-three members representatives of twelve dif- 
ferent states and five foreign countries; in Captain Thos. H. 
Breece’s company there were nine states represented, and in ad- 
dition, Germans, Englishmen, and Irishmen fought side by side 
at the siege of Bexar.’ 

Had it not been for the sympathy and material aid extended 
the Texan cause by Mississippi and her sister states, the story of 
the struggle for independence might well have had a different 
ending. Representative men and alert editors were not slow io 
detect in the Southern states a widespread interest in the events 
that were happening on the southwestern border. From the out- 
break of the struggle against Mexico until Texas was finally in- 
corporated within the American union, the rulers of Texas looked 
to the people of the South for sympathy and support. Writing 
from Nacogdoches in November, 1835, C. A. Parker observed : 
“The State of Mississippi must aid us particularly in this crisis.’ 
At about the same time there appeared in the Mississippi papers 


‘Muster Rolls. General Land Office of Texas. 
*Clinton Gazette, December 12, 1835. 
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an appeal for aid signed by the brother of Robert J. Walker. 
After summarizing the events in Texas he concludes with the 
statement, “They need the aid of the people of the United States. 
They have no arms but rifles; they want artillery, muskets, am- 
munition and men. ‘These they must get from the United States. 
A stirring appeal should he made.”* As events were to prove, 
the appeal was not made in vain. “So far as I can see,” wrote 
Childress to Burnet, “the South and West are kindling into a 
blaze upon the subject.”* This was in the spring of 1836. Just 
three months later Alexander Jones wrote Lamar as follows: “I 
do believe if the invasion of Mexico and the conquest of the City 
of Mexico was held out as an inducement for volunteering in such 
an expedition, 10,000 choice troops could be raised in the west- 
ern country alone for that object.’ Later when rumors of the 
invasion of Texas by the Mexicans kept finding their way into 
the United States, we find Henry S. Foote writing thus to Lamar: 
“Tf Texas is in danger of an invasion from Mexico, I can raise 1000 
or 2000 men here in Mississippi.” Hunt, writing to Henderson 
from Vicksburg about the middle of April, 1837, overestimated 
the zeal of the South in regard to Texas: “So ardent,” said he, 
“are the Southern States to procure the annexation of Texas to 
plish it, will produce a dissolution of the Union.”? Even Web- 
ster was apprehensive of an attack upon Texas by Santa Anna, 
but “that Texas must succeed he had no doubt for whenever the 
strnggle became warm Texas would be sure to get a large force 
from the Southwest.”* To the editor of the Memphis Enquirer 
the excitement in favor of Texas throughout Mississippi and 
Louisiana was “almost incredible.” Te predicted that money 
and volunteers would be on their way to Texas in the spirit of 
Southern liberality. The news of the fall of San Antonio called 
forth this comment: “The feelings of the brave throughout Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana have burst forth in a volume that nothing 


SWoodville Republican, November 14, 1835. 

‘Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of Texas, I, 85. Cf. Ibid., 173; 
Niles’ Register, XII, 98. 

‘MS. Lamar Papers. 

Tbid. 

‘Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence of Texas, I, 208. 

‘Tbid., I, 616. 
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but blood, liberty or death can appease. This was newspaper 
rhetoric pure and simple—in fact, there were journals in Missis- 
sippi that rebuked the apathetic attitude of the people in regard 
to Texas. But on the whole Texas feeling ran high in Missis- 
sippi, especially at times when relations between Texas and Mex- 
ico or England or the United States assumed an acute stage. 


Public Meetings of Texan Sympathizers 


Two Mississippians of note, General Felix H. Huston and 
Henry §S. Foote, were participants in the earliest organized at- 
tempt to foster public sentiment favorable to Texas. This meet- 
ing was held at New Orleans, July 14, 1835, and was presided 
over by Huston, the resolutions being presented by Foote. Dr. 
Jas. F. Maclin, of Vicksburg, was secretary of the meeting.’® 
The first of these, as will be seen below, played a conspicuous 
part in the Texas revolution; General Foote, prominent in the 
pelitical history of his own State, and characterized by Claiborne 
as a bold and fearless man, was an active sympathizer with the 
people of Texas in their struggle for independence and desire for 
annexation. An avowed expansionist, he advocated as senator 
“extending American liberty” over Central America. In Missis- 
sippi, as elsewhere, the first meetings that were held for the pur- 
pose of furthering the cause of Texan independence occurred in 
the fall of 1835. As might be expected the citizens of Natchez, 
around which city clusters so much of the history of Mississippi, 
evinced a lively interest in the affairs of Texas. The newspaper 
accounts of the incipient revolution resulted in the usual “large 
and respectable meeting” at the courthouse in October of that 
year. Upon motion of General Felix Huston, John A. Quitman 
was called to the chair, and Wm. H. Chaille appointed secretary. 
Addresses were delivered by Huston and George Winchester. A 
lengthy preamble, with accompanying resolutions, was adopted. 
These recited the story of our own struggle for independence, and 
alluded to the struggles of Poland and Greece; deep sympathy 
was expressed for the Texans in the contest in which they were 
engaged with Santa Anna. A committee was appointed for the 


"Issue of April 12, 1836. 
“THE QUARTERLY, IV, 145. 
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purpose of furthering the cause of the Texans.‘! At the request 
of a Texas committee appointed at a public meeting held at the 
courthouse in Natchez on December 7%, the manager of the 
Natchez theatre set apart Wednesday of the following week for the 
“benefit of the patriots of Texas.” On this occasion, Mr. Charles 
I. Eaton, a “tragedian of great celebrity,” volunteered his serv- 
ices.7* In this same city in the following April there was held 
a meeting of the citizens for taking into consideration the situa- 
tion in Texas. At this assembly Captain John A. Quitman pre- 
sided, and General Felix Huston was secretary. An address was 
delivered by the Hon. Jesse Bledsoe “in an impassioned strain 
of eloquence.” He was followed by Colonel Childress, a member 
of the Texas convention. Resolutions in the usual style followed, 
these being offered by Wm. Vannerson. One reads “That the 
proud dictator, Santa Anna, like the fort—Almo [Alamo] must 
fall. And the purple current of valiant gore that has moistened 
the plains in the cause of liberty, must be avenged.” A commit- 
tee was appointed to solicit subscriptions in aid of the ‘Texians,” 
and for the benefit of those volunteering in the cause from the 
State of Mississippi.?* 

The citizens of Vicksburg responded generously to the appeal 
of Texas for aid, contributing the sum of $3,500.14 Yet it was 
felt that Mississippi was not doing what it should in behalf of 
the struggling Texans. In the Woodville Republican for April 
23, 1836, there was printed an urgent appeal for volunteers, 
money and horses with which to equip an expedition for Texas. 
One writer reproached the citizens of Wilkinson county for their 
indifference to the fate of Texas, especially in view of the fact 
that the border was menaced by a blood-thirsty foe. In the first 


"This committee was composed of F. Huston, George Winchester, S. 
A. Plummer, James Stockman, and <A. JI. Coffin. Natchez Courier in 
Clinton Gazette, October 31, 1835. 

“VWississippt Free Trader, December 11, 1835. 

“This committee was composed of John M. Ross, Wm. P. Mellen, 
reorge R. Girault, Wm. B. Duke, A. T. Coffin and A. L. Gaines. Wood- 
ville Republican, April 9, 1836. Cf. Claiborne, Life of Quitman, I, 145, 
who gives ten as the number of the committee: the additional names are 
Wm. Parker, Wm. Vannerson, R. W. Abbey, R. Stockman. After taking 
an active part in the Texas revolution John M. Ross is said to have 
finally succumbed to the scourge of the tropics. 

“Woodville Republican, April 23, 1836. 
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week of October, 1835, a meeting was held at the courihouse at 
Woodville to form a company of volunteers for Texas; on No- 
vember 10 a Texas meeting was held at the Railroad Hotel in 
the same town. Some two weeks later an adjourned meeting of 
the citizens of Wilkinson County took place at the courthouse. 
The call for this meeting was signed by Dr. Geo. C. MeWhorter, 
chairman of the former meeting, and by Jas. M. Downs, secre- 
tary. The meeting was addressed by R. W. Webber, who offered 
a set of resolutions. In these attention was called to the invit- 
ing field offered by Texas for all kinds of enterprises; those in- 
tending to emigrate were advised to take along a good gun, a 
brace of pistols, and other weapons for procuring wild game. A 
determination to proceed to Texas on December 18 was expressed, 
and volunteers were invited to accompany the emigrants. It was 
not their intention to be deterred by revolutionary measures, 
“and if such struggle shall exist upon our arrival, we will do our 
duty.”"* On April 9, 1836, a meeting of Texan sympathizers 
was held at Port Gibson and a liberal subscription raised.'® In 
the same month a similar meeting took place at Jackson. An 
address was made by Col. T. B. J. Hadley, resolutions of the 
usual kind adopted, and a committee empowered to raise sub- 
scriptions.‘7 In the following month a meeting was held at the 
courthouse of Warren County in the interest of the Texan cause.'* 
The interest of the people of Mississippi in the affairs of Texas 
was further stimulated by accounts of inducements held out to 
prospective emigrants in the form of land. In the Woodville Re- 
publican of January 23, 1836, appeared a communication signed 
by Austin, Archer, and Wharton promising volunteers the same 
pay and emoluments as were received by troops of the regular 
United States army, and in addition 640 acres of land. 

The interest of the people of Mississippi was not confined to 


the material welfare of the inhabitants of Texas. At Natchez a 

“Tbid., October 30, November 7, December 5, 1835. 

“Port Gibson Correspondent, April 23, 1836. 

“Grand Gulf Advertiser, April 28, 1836. This committee was com- 
posed of J. and S. Smith, H. R. Hall, J. S. Fall, W. P. Stone and Z. P. 
Wardell. Colonel Hadley was commended by Thos. J. Rusk for his warm 
interest and exertions in the cause of Texas. The Mississippian, July 
22, 1836. 

‘Rather, Recognition of the Republic of Texas by the United States, 213. 
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meeting was held and the sum of $392 raised for the purpose of 
supporting a mission to Texas undertaken by the Rev. Robert 
Alexander, of the Methodist Church." 


Mississippi Volunteers in Texas 


Houston’s cal] to arms appeared in the Mississippi newspapers 
soon after the outbreak of hostilities, and it was not long before 
volunteers were leaving for Texas. At the little town of Clinton 
the citizens were enlisting for service in October.2° The Clin- 
ton Gazette in its issue of October 31, 1835, printed a ringing 
editorial on Texas. The editor expressed the conviction that the 
men of that country would “never basely cower to the dictatorial 
mandates of a lawless tyrant.” A company was quickly or- 
ganized at Clinton to start for Texas. Among those who en- 
listed were Wm. B. Dameron, Geo. B. Thayer, David Shelby, 
Hutchins M. Pittman, J. D. Jennings, Jno. W. Allen, John Til- 
den, Jno. M. White, Thos. B. Cox, W. C. W. Baker, and a man 
by the name of Roberts. At Raymond, a little town about six 
miles from Jackson, the company was hospitably entertained and 
presented with a stand of arms; here additional recruits joined 
the original contingent. “Hinds county will suffer no other sec- 
tion to outdo her in this noble zeal,” was the comment of the 
Gazette. Raymond is noteworthy as being the spot where Robert 
J. Walker made his début in Mississippi politics in September of 
this year. The military spirit of the citizens of Clinton was fur- 
ther evinced by the organization of the “Clinton Guards” in De- 
cember under the command of Captain Geo. W. House.2* A 
certain pathetic interest attaches to the little company that went 
out from Clinton. In April of the following year the mother of 
one of the volunteers was seeking information of the whereabouts 
of her son. The following letter written to General Quitman 
has been preserved in the Claiborne Correspondence : 

Clinton, Miss., April 5, 1836. 
Hon. J. A. Quitman. 

Dear Sir: Having learned that you have embarked in the 
cause of suffering Texas, I take the liberty of addressing you a 

’Wississippi Free Trader, June 24, July 1, 1837. 

“Clinton Gazette, October 24, 1835. 

*Tbid., December 26, 1835. 
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line with the hope that you may be able to relieve the anxiety 
of a mother, whose last earthly hope has been devoted to the 
sume cause. You may have known that my son was among the 
volunteers who left this place in October last. I have heard from 
him occasionally by individuals who have returned, but have only 
received one letter, and that was dated immediately after his 
arrival, 

The late distressing intelligence from San Antonio has filled 
me with inexpressible apprehensions, and I beg you, my dear sir, 
to endeavor to aid me, if possible, in ascertaining whether he was 
at that place. I can never suffer more than I do at present, if 
my worst fears are confirmed, and any information will be prefer- 
able to the suspense which now corrodes my life. 

There certainly must be somewhere a record of the names of 
those who fell, but situated as I am, so remote from any source 

f information, except the newspapers, I know not how to apply 
te obtain access to that record. If you will have the goodness to 
advise me how to proceed, or aid me in anyway, in obtaining in- 
formation, vou will confer a favor that will never be forgotten. 

I feel a degree of enthusiasm in the cause in which you are 
embarked, which even my worst apprehensions are not sufficient 
to repress—and if I am a childless widow, it shall solace the 
residue of my days to reflect that I have lost my all in so glorious 
a cause. 

Accept my fervent aspirations for your complete success, in 
an enterprise worthy of a Lafavette. 

Very respectfully, your friend, 
C. M. Thayer. 

The Port Gibson Correspondent noted that a dozen or so had 
set out for Texas from that vicinity, while one writer makes 
mention of a company of Mississippians leaving about this time 
for the same destination.2?, On the whole, however, there seems 
to have been no outburst of enthusiasm in Mississippi in behalf 
of the Texan cause such as was witnessed in the case of Ken- 
tucky for instance. It was not until the spring of 1836 that 
there took place any pronounced exodus of Mississippi volunteers; 
and, as will be seen, one of the principal commands arrived too 
late to be of any service on the field of battle. As may be sur- 
mised, Natchez served as the chief rendezvous for emigrants from 

“Issue of December 12, 1835; Rives, United States and Mexico, 1, 364. 


The True American of New Orleans alluded to a fine cavalry company 
from the neighborhood of Natchez. 
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that portion of the State. This city was the scene of the re- 
cruiting activities of one of the most prominent figures in the 
Texas revolution, General Felix Huston. If we are to believe 
his critics, Huston plaved an obstreperous rather than an effective 
role in the struggle for independence; nevertheless, he rendered 
the cause no mean services by reason of his activities in organiz- 
ing emigrants for Texas from other States as well as from his 
own. Huston was a typical military adventurer, ambitious and 
aggressive, but it would seem writers have done him scant justice 
in the account that ore comes across in the books. He was a 
native of Kentucky, and when the Texas revolution broke out, was 
practicing law successfully at Natchez. In March, 1836, he pub- 
lished a letter in the Louisville Journal for the purpose of at- 
tracting volunteers.** If for no other reason the letter is inter- 
esting as throwing light upon the character of those whom Hus- 
ton desires to compose his command: 


Natchez, March 1, 1836. 

Dear Sir: You will be surprised probably that I am going to 
Texas—but such is the case. I contemplate starting about the 
first of May, and expect to take with me about 500 emigrants. 
I am making preparations for arms, ammunition, ete., at an ex- 
pense of $40,000: and shall have a rendezvous and begin to send 
on supplies by the first of May. I wish to get some men from 
Kentucky. I should find no difficulty in getting as many as I 
want here, but there will be more difficulty in rejecting those I 
de not want, and who will not suit me, than in obtaining offers. 

I intend to arm and uniform the men well, and provide <up- 
plies for twelve months—and I wish not to risk my fortune, my 
life, and my honor, on men whom I cannot rely. Such as go 
with me must be willing cheerfully to undergo the hardships and 
privations incidental to such enterprise, and preserve discipline. 

I wish to get hardy, active and enterprising men, who have 
made up their minds, and will abide by their resolutions. I am 
making arrangements to obtain advantageous terms for those who 
emigrate to Texas with me—and shall in a few davs have an 
agent at the convention which is now sitting. I will communi- 
cate to the public the terms on which men can join me when my 
agent returns. But this is now certain—they will be favorable. 
Those who go to Texas this year will readily find employment on 
good terms. 

Your friend Felix Huston. 


20 


“Quoted in the Woodville Republican, April 9. 1836. 
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The recruiting activities of Felix Huston went on apace dur- 
ing the month of April. His “locally notorious” efforts in this 
direction soon occasioned a protest on the part of the Mexican 
embassador at Washington. During the first week of April 
Gorostiza complained that Huston was engaged in Tennessee in 
enlisting, arming, and clothing at his own expense a corps of 
500 volunteers with which to proceed to Texas in May. The 
Mexican envoy moreover stated that seven vessels had been fitted 
out at Natchez and had embarked with hundreds of volunteers 
for Texas. But if such was the case, the majority of those leav- 
ing on these expeditions were not Mississippians, for an exodus 
upon such a scale as this would surely have excited marked com- 
ment on the part of the “public prints.” A few days after Goro- 
stiza’s protest, Forsyth wrote to R. M. Gaines, the district attor- 
ney at Natchez, directing him to take measures against Huston 
or any others so offending. According to Claiborne, the United 
States marshall and district attorney were accountably absent; 
the former of these, Wm. M. Gwin, is said to have been at Nacog- 
doches at this time making large investments in Texas lands for 
himself and others.2* A man by the name of Addison was act- 
ing as district attorney at Natchez, and he assured the secretary 
of state that the necessary diligence would be used to prevent 
any infraction of neutrality within his district.2> It is not sur- 
prising to find that the attorney at Natchez, “after using great 
exertions to obtain a warrant, failed to do so.” In a word no 
greater zeal was evinced in prosecuting offenders against the 
neutrality laws of the United States in Mississippi than any- 
where else. And this was unfortunate for it gave the Mexican 
government a just grievance against the United States govern- 
ment. 

A few weeks after the events narrated above, the following was 
written by Capt. Wm. K. English, of the Swiss Boy to John M. 
Ross, a Mississippian, who figured prominently in the events of 


this time. 


*History of Mississippi, 431. 

*Senate Docs., 24 Cong., 2 Sess., VI, Nos. 25, 37, 42; House Evzec. 
Docs., 24 Cong.. 1 Sess., VI, No. 256; 25 Cong., 2 Sess., III, No. 74. On 
the matter of neutrality, see Marshall, The Western Boundary of the 
Louisiana Purchase, 1819-1841, Ch. X. 
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The letter is dated Natchez, April 18, 1836, and is as follows: 


I have arrived here (from Natchitoches) in compliance with 
my engagement to General Felix Huston, to transport as many 
of his friends to Nachitoches as may feel disposed to lend a hand 
to our suffering friends who emigrated thither.?® 


From a communication of Thos. J. Green, brigadier-general in 
the Texan army, it appears that Huston expected to start from 
Natchez on May 7, to be followed some ten days later by Gen- 
era] H. S. Foote.** His start was actually made on May 3, his 
party going by way of the Red River. He was escorted to the 
landing by the “Fencibles,” one of the military organizations of 
Natchez, and accompanied by a number of volunteers, but just 
how many it is impossible to state.** According to his own ac- 
count he did not arrive at the army until July 4. From this it 
is evident that when Huston arrived upon the scene, his military 
services were no longer needed so far as the actual independence 
of Texas was concerned, since that had been won by Houston and 
his men several months earlier. The same thing was true of Mis- 
sissippi’s foremost champion perhaps in the cause of ‘Texas,—Gen- 
eral John A. Quitman who, with his command, had the ill luck to 
arrive just a few davs teo late for the battle of San Jacinto. 

The time of Huston’s arrival coincided with the quarrel be- 
tween the civil and military authorities of the new government. 
Nor did a much happier state of affairs prevail in the army. 
T. J. Golightly, one of those who went out with Quitman, writ- 
ing to him from the camp in the neighborhood of La Bahia, states 
that for thirteen days the army had had nothing to eat but beef; 
after giving an account of the movements of the army during the 
latter part of May and the first week in June, he concludes with 
this statement: “There is much dissatisfaction in the army in 
relation to the acts or rather I would hope ideal prepossessions of 
the cabinet on the subject of the disposition of the prisoners.”’** 
Now that the Mexicans had been repelled, interest centered 


chiefly around the command of the army, and as always happens 


“Natchez Daily Courier in Woodville Republican, April 23, 1836. 
“Ibid., May 7, 1836; Mcinphis Enquirer, May 18, 1836. 
*sWeekly Courier and Journal, May 5, 1837. 


“MS. Claiborne Correspondence. 
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in similar circumstances, more than one felt himself born to com- 
mand. 

There can be no doubt that Huston would have eagerly ac- 
cepted the chief command, had not circumstances at the begin- 
ning forced him into the rdle rather of umpire, while the claims of 
others were being passed upon. Matters reached a crisis in July 
when Colonel M. B. Lamar went to assume command of the army, 
he having been appointed major-general by the Texan govern- 
ment. Opposition manifesting itself among the men to Lamar’s 
appointment, Huston was requested to act as chairman of a com- 
mittee of officers to draft resolutions to be drawn, at Huston’s 
instance, as favorable as possible to Lamar. General Lamar, 
hewever, insisted upon laying the question of his reception be- 
fore the army. Then men were also addressed by Generals Green 
and Rusk. According to Huston’s account, a few of the soldiers 
shouted “Lamar!” a number “Rusk!” and a large number “Hus- 
ton!” Upon the question of the reception of Lamar being put 
to the army, 179 votes were cast in his favor, with some 1500 
opposed.*° On July 13, R. R. Royal had written Lamar that the 
meeting which drew up resolutions in regard to his taking com- 
mand of the army was composed of a few officers only, the staff 
mostly, and he affirmed that a large majority preferred him to 
General Rusk.*t A few days after the incident just described we 
find Lamar writing to President Burnet of “the dreadful state of 
affairs in the army—evervthing is in threatened confusion and 
rebellion.” He had wanted to address the soldiers, but declared 
that Huston, Rusk, and Green carried the popular current against 
him. If Huston and Green persisted in their rebellious attitude, 
Lamar was in favor of punishing them by court-martial, if pos- 
sible; if not, they should be reported to Congress.*? Writing from 
Vicksburg in November to Lamar, Memucan Hunt stated that 
General Chambers would not serve under Felix Huston. “I have 
a very high regard for General Felix Huston, but I should ex- 
ceedingly regret to see any discord in the army on account of the 


appointment of the chief command.** Upon the appointment of 


“Yoakum, History of Tewas, II, 183-188. 
MS. Lamar Papers. 
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Rusk to a seat in the cabinet—a post which he declined—the 
command of the army was left practically in the hands of Hus- 
ton. The condition of the army seems to have improved, for 
early in December we find Huston writing as follows: “The 
army is in good health and spirits and improving in discipline.”** 
He expected a hard contested campaign in anticipation of an 
attack from General Bravo, who, it was reported, had taken the 
field. All during the month of December Huston was apprehen- 
sive of an attack by the Mexicans or Indians. In consequence 
of Huston’s report to the head of the government that the Mexi- 
cans were engaged in active and formidable preparations for the 
invasion of Texas, the immediate organization of the militia was 
ordered by Wm. G. Cooke, acting secretary of war. On Decem- 
ber 15, 1836, Huston presided over a meeting of officers for the 
purpose of adopting resolutions in honor of major-general Jas. 
L. Holmes, of the Kentucky volunteers.** On a similar ocea- 
sion, the headquarters of the army being Camp Independence, 
Huston occupying the chair spoke in praise of the services of 
Colonel J. T. Collinsworth, inspector-general. This shows the 
man not entirely void of magnanimity, since he could recognize 
the merits of a brother officer. In January the condition of the 
army was reported much improved. An indication of this may 
be seen in the meeting held by the officers of the army, includ- 
ing the Kentucky volunteeers to protest. against the libels of Messrs. 
Wilson and Postlethwaite, of that State.** The Weekly Courier 
and Journal of January 27, 1837, printed a letter purporting to 
be from an officer of high rank and standing in the Texan army, 
highly laudatory of Huston. The army had been out of bread 
for several weeks, but an excellent address from that officer had 
quieted all murmuring from the soldiers. 


I think the course General Huston is now pursuing eminently 
alculated to insure the most entire and exact discipline in the 
army, and at the same time to secure to him the support of all 
who have the good of the country at heart, and are desirous that 
Texas should as nobly and gloriously triumph in the coming con- 
test as she did in the last. I know of no man better entitled 


%*Natchez Courier in the Woodville Republican, January 21, 1837. 
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to the confidence and support of every volunteered and every citi- 
zen of Texas, than General Felix Huston. 


Early in March Huston decided to return to the United States 
for a short visit. The headquarters of the army were now Camp 
Preston. A committee of five officers drafted resolutions of a 
highly flattering nature to him on the occasion of his departure. 
In these Huston was eulogized as the true friend of liberty and 
Texas, and as one who was leaving the army with the universal 
and solid regret of both officers and men. By his skill, tact, and 
ability he had gradually and almost insensibly introduced and 
effectually restored order and discipline. To the resolutions Hus- 
tor replied form Texana. He alluded to the deplorable state of 
the army at the beginning, and to his reorganization of the same, 
thereby securing peace and harmony: with pride he dwelt upon 
the fact that the officers had commended his not interfering in 
the politics and party rivalries of the country, and his not en- 
gaging in speculative enterprises. “He lamented the demon of 
speculation stalking over the land with giant strides,” and threat- 
ening to stamp upon the country a landed aristocracy. He was 
determined that his reputation should not suffer from the charge 
of marauding and plunder.** Before leaving for Mississippi, 
Huston severely wounded Albert Sidney Johnston in a duel 
fought February 5.°° The latter had been appointed senior brig- 
adier-general of the army by President Houston. In May the 
secretary of war was ordered to furlough all the companies save 
about 600 men. The army thus ceased to be a menace to the 
civil government. General Huston repaired to Natchez where he 
remained, failing to return to Texas at the first of December as 
he had intended.*® In 1838 Huston was in Texas again, and in 
a letter to General Quitman he throws some interesting light upon 
the state of affairs at that time, and incidentally enables us to get 
a more complete view of his own motives. 

The body of troops with which he was now associated num- 
bered over 400, and was commanded by Rusk. Huston states 


*Ibid., March 21, 1837; Weekly Cowrier and Journal, April 13, 14, 
1837. 

See The Military Historian and Economist, October, 1916. 
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that he desired to assume no command himself: he had been 
treated coldly, hut had a great many friends among the officers. 
The army was as fine a body of men as he ever saw, but lacked 
confidence in its management. “I will dispassionately do my 
duty. TI believe as the danger thickens, I can be of great use.” 
In his opinion Sam Houston had ruined the country, doing every- 
thing he could to prevent a turn-out of the citizens; only great 
prudence and firmness could save it. The Cherokees he believed 
were at the bottom of the mischief. He concludes by mentioning 
that he has bought 1280 acres of Poindexter—perhaps George 
Poindexter is meant—and he has furthermore been promised 
notes for some entries of land which will be very valuable.*° 
The inference is that while Huston was willing to serve in the 
ranks, he felt the times demanded an aggressive policy, and it is 
not difficult to believe that Huston felt that he was the one to 
carry out such a policy. 

In January of the following year Huston was in Houston. 
From there he writes Quitman that he is still in favor of a vig- 
orous policy; he has no confidence in Rusk’s doing anything, and 
deplores Lamar’s temporizing policy. Though convinced that a 
decided majority of hoth houses of the Texan Congress favored 
his views, yet he would refrain from making a direct proposition 
to that body. Of greater interest is Huston’s proposal to place 
a military colony on the Rio Grande of from five to ten thousand 
men, if the Texas government would authorize him to negotiate 
bonds for $500,000. “If news were to arrive that the French 
blockade would shortly be raised, it would go like a flash.” If 
a force could not be put on the western frontier before another 
year, the country would be lost.tt In April Huston was back in 
Natchez; from this point he writes to Quitman to learn the prob- 
ability of General Hamilton’s making a loan to Texas. The lat- 
ter is furthermore to enquire at Liverpool as to the disposition 
of any large commercial house opening direct trade with Texas.“ 
In 1840 Huston rendered the new republic a service by winning 
the battle of Plum Creek against the Indians. Kennedy states 
that Huston incurred an expense of $40,000 in connection with 

*MS. Claiborne Correspondence. 
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sending volunteers to Texas; this is Huston’s estimate of what 
he proposed to expend, and while it may be an exaggeration, the 
fact remains that large sums were undoubtedly laid out by him 
in equipping armed emigrants.*® 

No writer on Texas history has a good word to say for Huston. 
On the contrary, he has been severely arraigned for his lack of 
military quarters, for indulging the soldiers in sprees, and for 
seeking to influence them to threaten “to chastise the Presideut, 
kick Congress out of doors, and give laws to Texas.”** Most rep- 
rehensible are these charges if true; certain ones. however, are 
contradicted by Huston’s statements, as will be shown below. 
Huston was, as I have said, a typical military adventurer, and 
was probably no better and no worse than many another who in 
1836 sought in Texas an opportunity for winning fame by suc- 
cessful campaigns against the Mexicans and Indians. He was no 
doubt over-aggressive in seeking the command of the army, he 
deserves censure for challenging Johnston, and the Matamoras 
expedition, which he urged upon the government, was certainly 
an unwise measure. This last point deserves a little fuller con- 
sideration, since it well illustrates Huston’s general policy-— 
namely, an aggressive attitude toward Mexico. This is brought 
cut in a letter written to General Quitman from the camp in the 
vicinity of Victoria in the summer of 1836. The writer sets 
forth his intention of starting on ahead with a force of 500 
cavalry. He was convinced that Mexico would never acquiesce 
in the United States extending to the Rio Grande, and that a 
blow should be struck at her immense frontier on that river be- 
fore she had time to recruit her strength and energies for another 
campaign. The impending invasion could be prevented by the 
capture of Matamoras: “if so, Mexico is open before us.” Rusk 
end General Green agreed with him that the war must be prose- 
cuted with energy. An invasion of that country was necessary 
to secure the recognition by that country of Texas independence. 
The writer concludes with the statement that “a short fight and 
long negotiation is not the way to gain a profit by victory.”* 
“Cf. Kennedy, History of Texas, I, 241. 
“Cf. Williams, Houston, 239: Wooten, History of Texas, 255. 
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General Huston later became the law partner of S. S. Prentiss 
in New Orleans. When the question of Texas annexation became 
a burning issue in 1844, a Democratic journal recorded that Hus- 
ton solemnly declared he would vote the Texas annexation ticket 
for the Presidency, and would moreover take the stump in Mis- 
sissippi in favor of that policy.*® Huston proved a more far- 
sighted political seer than might have been expected. In June, 
1847, he wrote that “Gen’l Taylor will be the next President in 
all probability,” provided he kept clear of old party questions and 
avoided disturbing the tariff.‘7 In 1850 there appeared from the 
pen of Huston an interesting pamphlet entitled “The Military 
Strength of the Southern States, and the Effects of Slavery 
Therein, Addressed to the Southern Convention.” ‘The author’s 
ccnclusion was that the South had no cause for alarm from its 
slave population or from the abolitionists. 

Writing to General Quitman from Natchez in that same year, 
Tluston expressed the conviction that the issue involved was se- 
cession or submission; he was opposed to a general Southern con- 
vention and favored State action. “Let Georgia or Mississippi 
take the lead and secede. And this brings the necessity of the 
General Government using foree—and gradually other States will 
join.” He agrees with Quitman that the North will momentarily 
suspend aggression, but only for the purpose of gaining strength. 
“Now my dear General is the time for decision and nerve, and 
we must not be discouraged by opposition. The destinies of na- 
tions cannot be changed without a struggle.” Causes were at 
werk which would unite the South.** 

There was another Mississippian destined to attain eminence 
in the political history of his State to whom the call of Texas 
came in a peculiarly appealing manner. The response was indi- 
cative of an ardent and a generous nature. That man was John 
A. Quitman. Writing to his brother from Monmouth nnder date 
of October 17, 1835, he says: “There is war in Texas. Were I 
without family, I would repair there immediately. Freemen who 
are struggling for their violated rights should not be left to strug- 


“Sentinel and Expositor, June 8, 1844. 
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gle unaided.” His interest in Texas had been aroused no doubt 
by General Sam Houston, who had written him from Nacog- 
doches in February of this year. Natchez at this time contained 
several military organizations: among these were the “Natchez 
Hussars,” “the Adams Light Guards,” and “the Natchez Fenci- 
bles”; of the last mentioned Quitman was captain. This com- 
pany had been organized by him April 24, 1824, with himself as 
captain, John J. Guion as first lieutenant, and Duncan 8. Walker 
anc A. Bingham, second and third lieutenants. The “Fencibles” 
maintained its organization for years after these events, partici- 
pating in the Mexican War, and rendering valiant service in the 
Civil War. Writing in 1846 to the representatives of Missis- 
sippi in Congress, Quitman represented his fellow citizens as 
sore and dissatified lest they should not have a fair chance in the 
approaching conflict. Allusion was made by him to the “blood 
and treasure poured out in the cause of Texas,” and to the fact 
that “we were foremost in the cause of annexation.”*® 

Having been excused from duty by his company, Quitman and 
Huston published notice of their intention of proceeding to Texas, 
together with the terms upon which volunteers would be accepted. 
On the morning of April 5, 1836, the people of Natchez assem- 
bled to see Quitman take leave of his company. By T. J. Green, 
of the Texan army, Captain Quitman was spoken of as “a gen- 
tleman of high standing and talents, who visits our bleeding 
country, a soldier.”°° Embarkation was made in the steamer 
Swiss Boy, Natchitoches being reached on the night of the 7th. 
From this point on the following day he wrote Huston of his in- 
tention to proceed towards Nacogdoches, making, however a slight 
detour to avoid the United States garrison at Fort Jessup. On 
the 9th the Sabine was crossed at Gaines’ Ferry. Here Quitman 
was elected captain by the men. San Augustine was reached on 
the 10th; and Martin’s on the day following. Here news was re- 
ceived of a threatened attack by Mexicans and Indians upon 
Nacogdoches, which Quitman and his men prepared to defend. 
Claiborne in his scholarly and interesting Life of Quitman prints 
a letter written by the latter to Huston in which a vivid account 
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is given of the terror which had seized upon men, women, and 
children in view of the anticipated attack. The prompt advance 
of his party, it is said, saved the place from being burned. 

Leaving Nacogdoches on the 17th, the party crossed the Trin- 
ity at Robin’s Ferry, arriving upon the field of San Jacinto just 
two days after that battle. Quitman was presented with a lance 
and a stand of arms by Lieutenant-Colonel Millard, captured from 
the enemy on the 21st. Some of the men remained in Texas, 
the others returning home. Quitman returned by the Opelousas 
trail, arriving ai Natchez May 27th. He is said to have contrib- 
uted several thousand dollars to refugees, the campaign costing 
him in all the sum of $10,000.54 

About seventy volunteers are said to have accompanied Quit- 
man, though the names of very few have been preserved.**? On 
June 6 he was tendered a reception by his old command the 
“Natchez Fencibles,” an organization which as one editor put it 
“reéchoed the alarms of the Bexar.” The anniversaries of these 
companies were celebrated with much flourish and speechmaking 
by the citizens of Natchez: the “Fencibles” later chose April 21 
as their celebration day. In spite of the fact that the two prin- 
cipal commands which went out from Mississippi arrived after 
the independence of Texas was practically achieved, yet there 
were volunteers from that State who fell in defense of the Texan 
-ause. No lists of those composing the commands of Huston and 
of Quitman seemingly have been preserved. Among those slain 
at the Alamo was Christopher Parker, of Natchez; with Colonel 
Grant was Dr. C. P. Heartt, who lost his life, and a son of Mrs. 
Mary C. Marshall.°* In Fannin’s command were J. Falkman, 
Jos. Hicks. and two men by the name of Colston and Martin— 
the last effecting his escape.** B. F. Smith, after raising a vol- 
unteer company, fought as a private at San Jacinto.*° Among 
the veterans of the first class who emigrated in 1836 was a group 


"The above account is based on the first volume of Claiborne’s Quit- 
man. Contemporary newspapers also contain references to his movements. 

*Among these were Wm. Strickland, J. G. Golightly, M. M. Railey, 
J. S. Munce, A. G. Coffin, J. Steen, and M. B. Lewis. 

SMuster Rolls, p. 6; Grand Gulf Advertiser, May 5, 1836. 
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whose ages averaged nearly sixty years.** These Mississippi vol- 
unteers, certainly the later ones, joined the Auxiliary Corps, be- 
ing with difficulty enlisted for three months. The organization 
was loose, and most ef the volunteers seem to have returned home 
after the capture of Bexar. 

On July 22, 1836, the governor of Mississippi issued a proc- 
lamation calling for ten companies of mounted volunteers for the 
purpese of aiding General Gaines. These companies raised in 
four divisions were to report to Major-Generals A. P. Cunning- 
ham, H. W. Dunlap, and E. L. Acee. All were to mobilize at 
Vicksburg by August 15th. According to the Clinton Gazette, 
200 volunteers were recruited in Lowndes, Monroe, and Winston 
Counties by General Acee: these later were disbanded at Ray- 
mond. General Cunningham printed an appeal to the young men 
of his division to march to the defense of the frontier. General 
Dunlap and the Governor found it necessary it seems to order 
a draft in certain beats to secure troops for the western frontier.** 
The countermanding of General Gaines’s requisition for troops by 
the government at Washington led to the disbanding of these com- 
panies, 

Robert J. Walker 

No account of Mississippi’s attitude toward the Texas revolu- 
tion would be complete without some reference at least to the in- 
valuable services rendered by R. J. Walker in connection with the 
recognition of Texan independence by the United States govern- 
ment. The cause of recognition and of annexation had no more 
untiring advocate than this remarkable man, and his labors have 
received scant recognition from writers on Texas history.** Wal- 
ker took his seat in the United States Senate just two months 
before the battle of San Jacinto, or to be exact, on February 22, 
1836. His tenure of office ended March 4, 1845. In season and 
out of season he labored zealously for the recognition and annex- 
ation of Texas, and the fact that Texas was finally incorporated 


Baker, Texas Scrap Book, passim. 

"Woodville Republican, August 13, 27, 1836; Clinton Gazette, August 
27, 1836. 
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within the American Union was due in no small degree to this 
representative of Mississippi. His entry into public life in the 
State of his adoption was attended by interesting circumstances. 
By his political rivals he was regarded as an upstart, who was 
not overscrupulous in his methods of advancing his political for- 
tunes. George Poindexter, who has been pilloried by Claiborne 
in his History of Mississippi, was Walker’s predecessor in office. 
Poindexter had incurred the everlasting enmity of Jackson, and 
he on his part never lost an opportunity of hitting back at the 
usurpation and tyranny that characterized the government at 
Washington. Poindexter had even been charged with being privy 
to an attack upon Jackson’s life, and by his enemies was branded 
as having acted the part of a coward at the battle of New Or- 
Jeans.°® While Jackson’s popularity in the South may have rested 
upon an artificial basis, no one who had incurred his wrath at 
this time in Mississippi could expect any political preferment. 
And none knew this better than Poindexter, who in the spring of 
1835 was announcing his proposed retirement from public life at 
the expiration of his term of office. Walker made the opening 
speech of his campaign at Raymond, in Hinds County, in Sep- 
tember of this year. According to the Clinton Gazette—an ar- 
dent supporter of Judge Hugh L. White, and vehemently opposed 
to everything savoring of “caucus management”—a letter of Wal- 
ker’s to John H. Mallory. of Jackson, was found by the road- 
side after the “Raymond defeat.” This was published in the 
Natchez Courier as the “Glory Letter,’ inasmuch as the writer 
had indulged in statements laudatory of himself which naturally 
provoked much criticism from the Whig editors. Highly offen- 
sive to the Clinton Gazette were the exhortations to the recipient 
to rally the forces of caucusism, to “do the business” of securing 
votes for the nominee of the Jackson convention.*® Months be- 
fore this, however, Walker’s candidacy for the Senate was being 
promoted by himself and his supporters. In 1834 the charge was 
made against him that he was not a citizen of Mississippi, and 


was hence ineligible to succeed Poindexter. Replying to an en- 
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quiry of this nature, Walker was at much pains to prove him- 
self a citizen of that State—which was perfectly true. He rep- 
resented that by declining to file an affidavit to the effect that he 
was a citizen of Louisiana, he had forfeited stock and loans to 
the extent of $15,006 in the Citizens Bank of Louisiana.** This 
was set forth in a letter to John W. Gildart, a representative from 
Hinds County, and a supporter of Walker. Poindexter’s term 
expiring March 3, 1835, Governor Runnels called the legislature 
in special session on January 19th of the ensuing year. Among 
the reasons given for this action was the probability of the United 
States Senate being convoked prior to the regular meeting of 
Congress, and the necessity of the State’s being represented in 
that body.** @G. D. Boyd, one of the representatives from Hinds, 
writing in April to the editor of the Woodville Republican, 
affirmed that he had advised the Governor to call an extra ses- 
sion to show that Poindexter had misrepresented the State: he 
did not believe that as many as eight votes could have been got- 
ten for Poindexter in the two houses; furthermore, among the 
names mentioned as suitable senatorial timber were those of De- 
Graffenreid, Pray, Hinds, and Plummer, but not that of Walker.** 

On the part of some, strong dissent was expressed to the choice 
of Walker as the successor of Poindexter, for it was held his selec- 
tion would be but perpetuating the odious and anti-republican 
principle of government by the few; he was the caucus nominee 
of a Van Buren convention, and was therefore unacceptable to a 
large number of Democrats who preferred Judge White to “the 
Yankee juggler of Kinderhook.”** The candidate for the legisla- 
ture from Amite strongly doubted the wisdom of choosing either 
Walker or Plummer, since both had been charged with political 
inconsistencies and improprieties. John A. Grimball, candidate 
for the State Senate, from Hinds, expressed similar views.** One 
week before the selection of a successor to Poindexter by the leg- 
islature, an interesting editorial appeared in the Clinton Gazette, 
entitled “Who Shall Be Our Next Senator in Congress?” Evi- 

“Woodville Republican, January 3, 1835. 
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dently Walker was introducing new methods into Mississippi poli- 
tics, but methods which have been well learned since his day: 
among these were an unbecoming eagerness to influence members 
of the legislature to vote for him; he had mounted the stump to 
wage a tongue war against George H. Poindexter; he had shown 
a lack of delicacy in reading in public a letter from the Presi- 
dent to Colonel Campbell extolling Walker’s virtues; and above 
all he had traversed the whole State making stump speeches. 
But however reprehensible such electioneering methods may have 
been in those days, they were not without result. There were five 
‘endidates before the legislature, Walker’s principal rivals being 
Poindexter and Plummer. On the fifth ballot, Walker secured 
a majority of one, and was declared duly elected. Great was the 
chagrin and disappointment of the Clinton Gazette when Walker’s 
election became known, for was not the newly-elected senator a 
“time-serving, sycophantic demagogue?” “a little, whining, 
county-court lawyer, notoriously incompetent, ingorant and insig- 
nificant?” Moreover, it was charged that his election was not 
without taint, for one representative from Copiah, and one from 
Scott had been instructed for Plummer, whom they had de- 
serted.°* Some point was given to this charge by the admission 
of Joshua A. Murray, of Jackson, that the night before the elec- 
tion he had been visited by John H. Mallory, auditor of public 
accounts, who suggested that he vote for Plummer first and then 
switch to Walker: there was to be a vacancy in the land office at 
Clinton in the spring, to which a salary of $3000 was attached, 
and Murray might secure this. One representative, I. R. Nichol- 
son, was hung in effigy for having voted for Walker.** Such was 
the manner in which Robert J. Walker became the representative 
of Mississippi in the United States Senate. 

The public documents containing Walker’s speeches on the 
Texas question are easily accessible, and it is not necessary to 
rehearse them here. He was one of the ablest and shrewdest ad- 
vocates of southwestern expansion in Congress during the decade 
following the recognition of Texas independence. There is one 
incident of his career not so well known, and which it may be of 
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interest to recall. This is the occasion of lis reception by the 
Texan Congress, when he visited that country in the spring of 
1837. By Wharton he was introduced in “encomiastic” terms to 
the assembled officials of the new republic. The speaker briefly 
reviewed his services in connection with the struggle for Texas 
independence. It is not surprising that on such an occasion as 
this some oratory of the old-fashioned type should have been in- 
dulged in: 

It was as a. Senator from the State of Mississippi, it was a 
representative of the feelings and wishes of that gallant people, 
so many of whose sons came here to conquer or die in the cause 
of Texas, that the resolution of recognition was introduced and 
advocated. It was the voice of Mississippi that spoke on that 
occasion, the voice of that people whose feelings in your behalf 
were overflowing as their own noble river, and warm as their own 
sunny clime; and whilst I acknowledge how humble were my own 
poor services in this transaction, how inadequate to the great 
emergency, how unequal to my own desires, let me say to the 
Congress and people of Texas, that my highest hopes and wishes 
will be gratified if, whilst individual names are, as they ought 
to be, forgotten, it is remembered that it was a Senator from the 
State of Mississippi who first introduced the resolutions of recog- 
nition, and that to the State, and not to any individual, is justly 
due the honor and glory connected with that event. 


Walker did not close without appealing to those present to re- 
lax not their efforts in the cause of annexation. 


Attitude of the Newspapers 

It may be of interest to notice briefly in conclusion how the 
Texan situation impressed the editors of a few representative 
journals. The Woodville Republican, an anti-administration or- 
gan, naturally found much in Jackson’s policy to criticize: “The 
President prates too much about neutrality We should not be 
surprised if he were to oppose the annexation, of Texas to the 
United States.” The wail of a Whig editor is descernible in the 
following: “God grant that the progress of tyranny and mis- 
rule commenced by our rulers here, and meekly and tamely ac- 
quiesced in by the people, may not drive the small remnant of 
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the spirit of *%6, yet lingering among us, to this new land of 
promise. Heaven forbid that this should occur; Lut the aspect 
is now unpropitious. . . . Economy and Reform can alone 
save us.” Governor McDuffie’s course in regard to Texas was de- 
precated: “For, disguise it as you may, the almost entire oppo- 
sition to the recognition of the independence of Texas and an- 
nexation to the United States arises from a hostility to Southern 
institutions.” The editor had scant sympathy with the Presi- 
dent’s plea for caution in recognition on account of the dispro- 
portion of physical force of Texas and Mexico; precisely the same 
argument might have been set up by France when the United 
States applied for recognition. The idea of Texan independence 
evoked this outburst: “Mexico can never recover her lost do- 
main—sooner will the Texian star irradiate over the volcano of 
Popocatopetl, her warriors bathe in Lake Tezcuco, aud prome- 
nade in the delightful shades of the Alameda !’’®® 

The Sentinel and Expositor attacked the course of the Federal 
government in regard to Texas as inconsistent and vacillating. 
“Tt has paltered in a double sense both with Mexico and Texas, 
and every candid man must be disgusted when he reviews the 
course of our Federal govérnment.” ‘This paper attributed Jack- 
son’s lack of zeal in the cause of Texas to those items in Morfit’s 
report which dealt with the limitations upon the executive’s power 
of appointment and removal in the constitution of the new re- 
public. Jackson’s rule was characterized as a “reign of ferocious 
despotism, as equalling the despotic, vindictive and malignant 
tyranny of all the Tarquins.” Governor McDuffie’s attitude 
toward the annexation of Texas was applauded as a “‘disinter- 
ested devotion to the immutable principles of justice and honor.’’° 
The Columbus Democrat was convinced that Texas had nothing 
to expect from the Whigs, but must look to the same Democratic 
party that brought in Arkansas and Michigan against the wishes 
of Webster, Biddle and the Bank party.7 The Mississippi Free 
Trader, ever a staunch Democratic journal, was enthusiastic for 
the future of Texas, and was surprised at the apathy of the peo- 
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ple of Mississippi in purchasing Texas lands, for which abundant 
opportunity was afforded. It repelled the assertion of the Natchez 
Courier that Van Buren was at heart utterly opposed to the Texan 
cause, or that the President was influenced by him. The chief 
magistrate had “acted honestly, feelingly, nobly”; he had pre- 
served inviolate all treaties and according to them had observed 
a strict neutrality.” 

The Natchez Courier was one of the most influential journals 
in Mississippi and was ably edited in the interest of the Whig 
party. It favored the acquisition of Texas, and advised its read- 
ers to invest in Texas scrip, which was said to have met with a 
ready sale in Natchez. The Texas question was welcomed as 
showing who were for “Texas and liberty to the South, or against 
Texas and white freedom in the South.” “The acquisition of 
Texas would give the South an equality in the Union by which 
she could maintain her rights and meet the North upon fair 
ground.””78 

Mississippi thus like so many of its sister States bore its part 
in the movement for Texas independence; there was a measure 
of truth in the assertion of the Natchez Courier that “community 
end State have given Texas men and money with a liberality al- 
most extravagant.” 

"Issues of September 1, 1836; February 4, 7, 18, 1837. 
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THE “TWIN SISTERS” CANNON, 1836-1865 
E, W. WINKLER 


Of the objects associated in the popular mind with the Texan 
Revolution, the “Twin Sisters” cannon and the Lone Star flag 
hold first place. They symbolize in a general way the triumph 
of liberty. Both have been talked and written about a good 
deal; first, during the exciting period of secession in 1861, and 
later, beginning with the revival of interest in the early history 
of Texas about 1876. The history and evolution of the Texas 
flag have been well told by Mrs. Adéle B. Looscan in A Compre- 
hensive History of Texas (1, 693-99). The whereabouts of the 
“Twin Sisters” is still a favorite subject for speculation. 

The Cincinnati Evening Post published a report of a meeting 

of the friends of Texas held in that city on November 17, 1835, 
from which the following data are obtained. Nicholas Clopper 
presided. “Edward Woodrutf . . . gave some very interest- 
ing reasons upon the propriety of cheering on the Texeans in 
their struggle for Liberty. After Mr. Woodruff had clesed, there 
were many and repeated calls for Robert T. Lyttle, Esq. 
Mr. Lyttle offered the following resolutions, prefaced by some 
most thrilling and eloquent appeals in the cause of human lib- 
erty. He was repeatedly and enthusiastically cheered by one of 
the largest meetings held in our city for some time. The reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted.” 


Resolved that this meeting cooperate in sentiment and feeling 
with the independent citizens of Texas, in their manly efforts 
now making in that Territory, by the late citizens of the United 
States, in maintaining their rights and resisting the agressions 
upon them by an unprincipled usurper. 

That as American citizens, we can do no less than encourage 
the Spirit of Freedom, wherever or by whatever people it may 
be displayed. 

That the violation of the natural and conventional rights of 
our friends and brethren in Texas is regarded by this meeting 
with abhorrence and just indignation, and that they do commend 
in this instance the measures of resistance that have been resorted 
to and confidently hope and believe that as sons of the United 
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[States of] America, the lessons of their fathers will not be lost 
on their descendants. 

That, as in the case of the patriotic Greeks, the South Ameri- 
cans and the Poles, we have a right to cheer them hy our sym- 
pathies, and to aid them in the supplies of clothes and provisions. 

That we approve of and recommend ‘to the citizen of this 
meeting a plan by which the citizens of Texas shall be supplied 
through their agent, Mr. Smith, by our contributions, with such 
én amount of hollow ware as he may deem sufficient, to contain 
other provisions, by which they shall be filled, according to his 
judgment and sound discretion. 

That this meeting have every confidence in the integrity and 
patriotism of Mr. Smith, and no wish or intention to violate any 
law of their own government. 


On motion of R. T. Lyttle, Esq., a central committee was ap- 
pointed to correspond with tiie New Orleans committee, in rela- 
tion to Texas. The committee was formed by the appointment 
of Dr. Daniel Drake, William M. Corry, Nathaniel Seaman, Col- 
cnel Charles Hales, and Israel Ludlow.* 

Under date of March 16, 1836, Mr. Wiiliam Bryan, general 
agent for Texas at New Orleans, reported to the Governor and 
Council of Texas the arrival at that place of “two iron field 
pieces” : 

I have rec’d a letter from Cincinnati Ohio, and with it two 
Iron field pieces complete excepting harness, presented by the 
Citizens of Cincinnati, (through W M Corry Chn of Texas Com- 
mittee Edward Woodruff and Pulaski Smith Esquires) to the gov- 
ernment of Texas. TI have in the name of the government ac- 
knowledged their receipt, and presented them with your thanks 
for their noble and acceptable donation. 


“The cannon were manufactured, mounted, supplied with shot 
at the foundry of Messrs. Greenwood and Webb,” of Cincinnati.? 
They were dispatched by Mr. Bryan to Brazoria. “To this point 
General Houston sent twice for them; but the want of means of 
transportation, the wretched condition of the roads, and ulti- 
mately the proximity of the enemy, made it hazardous to forward 
them by that route. They were then shipped by Colonel A. Hus- 

‘Cincinnati Evening Post quoted by the Vexrean and Emigrants’ Guide 


(Nacogdoches), December 19, 1835. 
*Yoakum, History of Texas, Ul, 123. 
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ton, the quartermaster-general, on board the schooner Pennsyl- 
vania® to Galveston Island, and thence to Harrisburg. At this 
place horses were pressed to haul them, and they were started on 
ihe 9th of April, under care of Captain Smith, to the army.”* 
They reached the army at Groce’s on the 11th.° They were the 
only cannon in possession of Houston’s army, and their receipt 
produced quite a sensation. One of the soldiers described them 
as “two beautiful, new, iron field pieces.”® 

President Burnet sent an official letter of thanks to Daniel 
Drake, M. D., William Corry, Pulaski Smith, Nathan Leamans, 
and W. Chase, dated Velasco, July 22, 1836: 


GENTLEMEN: The two beautiful pieces of ‘“Hollow-ware,” 
lately presented to us, through your agency, by the citizens of 
Cincinnati, as a free-will offering to the cause of human liberty, 
were received very opportunely, and have become conspicuous in 
our struggle for independence. Their first effective operations 
were in the memorable field of San Jacinto, where they contrib- 
uted greatly to the achievement of a victory not often paralleled 
in the annals of war. , 

To you gentlemen, and to the citizens of Cincinnati, who have 
nianifested so generous a sympathy in our cause, I beg leave to 
tender the warmest thanks of a people who are contending for 
their liberties and their lives, against a numerous nation of semi- 
savages, whose cruelty is equalled only by their want of spirit 
and of military prowess. 

Should our enemy have the temerity to renew his attempt to 
subjugate our delightful country, the voices of the twin sisters 
of Cincinnati? will vet send their reverberations beyond the Rio 


*Mr. Ben C. Stuart makes the statement upon information obtained 
from Luke A. Falvel, captain of the schooner Flash, that it was his 
vessel that carried the cannon from Velasco to Morgan’s Point, and that 
the sloop Ohio conveyed them from Morgan’s Point to Harrisburg.  (Gal- 
veston News, November 14, 1909.) 

*Yoakum, History of Texas, TI, 123. 

*THeE QUARTERLY, IV, 249. 

*Kuykendall, Jbid., 302. In a letter, written by Henry Vallette, Cin- 
cinnati, May 31, 1836, to David G. Burnet, he says, “We sent you two 
iron 4 Pounders last March,” but Houston and Rusk, in their reports of 
the battle of San Jacinto, each calls them six-pounders. 

'This is the earliest use of the term “Twin Sisters of Cincinnati” that 
has come to my notice. In his speech in the United States Senate, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1859, Sam Houston told of the receipt. while encamped on the 
3razos, of “two small six-pounders, presented by the magnanimity of the 
people of Cincinnati, and subsequently called the “Twin Sisters.” (THE 
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Grande, and carry unusual terror into many a Mexican hamlet. 
Texas has no desire to extend her conquests beyond her own nat- 
ural and appropriate limits, but if the war must be prosecuted 
against us, after abundant evidence of its futility has been ex- 
hibited to the enemy and to the world, other land than our own 
must sustain a portion of its ravages. 


The period of active service of the “Twin Sisters” apparently 
ends here. Early in 1840, together with the other ordnance 
stores, they were removed from Houston to Austin.® It is prob- 
able that they were stationed so as to be ready for use against 
the Indians, but no evidence has been found of actual service. 
On the other hand, the anniversary of the battle of San Jacinto 
was ushered in on April 21, 1841, by “a colloquial interchange 
of the same twin-sisters, that spoke with so much effect on that 
day five years ago.”® And later in the same year, when Presi- 
dent Houston was inaugurated, “the very moment that General 
Houston kissed the Book, as a seal to his oath to support, protect 
and defend the Constitution, one of ihe “Twin Sisters’ of San 
Jacinto thundered forth as it were a loud shout of joy! The 
effect was electrical upon the multitudes, as it was unanticipated 
and was followed by bursts of applause.”?° 

Then followed annexation, consummated in such haste, leav- 
ing the terms so vague, that there was no end of dissatisfaction 
and dispute. The war with Mexico delayed the carrying out of 
some of the provisions. The fact that General Taylor had little 
love for Texas, made them all the more critical of his course. 
The editor of the State Gazette complained: 


The Government is removing the public property from the depot 
at Galveston to Baton Rouge. It will not be long before Gen. 
Taylor will have stripped our State of every vestige of our revo- 
lutionary trophies. The United States have got our naval vessels 


QUARTERLY, IV, 320.) The tendency to adorn a tale has given rise to 
a story which relates that they were called “Twin Sisters” in honor of 
two little girls, the twin daughters of a Dr. Rice, a physician in the 
Texas navy, who stood sponsors at the presentation. (Houston Post, 
August 30, 1909.) 

®“Report of the Colonel of Ordnance” in Appendix to the Journals of 
the House of Representatives, Fifth Congress, 169-70. 

°Texas Centinel (Austin), April 29, 1841. 

The Red-Lander, December 30, 1841. 
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and armaments, and will probably leave us to pay for them. 
They are now removing from our limits the very guns that were 
placed on the battery at Galveston by the Republic of Texas to 
defend the harbor. Can any one tell where the “Twin Sisters,” 
which did such good service on the field of San Jacinto, are now 
to be found? Was it too much to leave them on the soil which 
they had defended? Have we not a generous, a just, even a 
paternal Government! It leaves us utterly exposed on all sides— 
our towns on the coast to an attack by sea and our settlements on 
the frontiers to Indian foray and depredation. But this is only 
a part of the price of our confiding patriotism. The end is not 
yet.22 


The removal of the “T'win Sisters” to Baton Rouge would in 
all probability have been the end of them but for the fact that 
the events of 1861 again turned attention to military prepared- 
ness. George Williamson, commissioner for Louisiana to Texas, 
arrived in Texas during the interval between the first and second 
sessions of the Secession Convention, when matters were in charge 
of the Committee on Public Safety. John C. Robertson, chair- 
man of this committee, on February 14 addressed Mr. William- 
son as follows: 


The Committee on Public Safety regret to have to make known 
tc your State through yourself the unfortunate condition of Texas 
as to arms for her people. Should coercion be the policy of the 
incoming administration at Washington, we hope to bring into 
the field as many strong arms and brave hearts as our Southern 
sisters, but in this crisis we must ask them to lend us whatever 
spare arms they have. The committee beg to know of you what 
assurances you can give to Texas in behalf of your gallant State 
on this subject. Especially, sir, would we ask of you your in- 
dividual efforts in our behalf to secure for us the two pieces of 
ordnance, well known in the history of Texas as the “Twin Sis- 
ters.” We are informed that they are now in the hands of the 
State of Louisiana, having been lately taken from the Federal 
government.”” 


Mr. Williamson reported on March 13 his efforts to recover the 
“Twin Sisters” in the following letter to O. M. Roberts: 

On the 16th ultimo, while in your State, I was requested by 
the Committee of Public Safety to use my “individual efforts” 


uState Gazette (Austin), October 20, 1849. 


Journal of the Secession Convention of Texas, 308. 
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to procure arms for the State of Texas and also to procure the 
two pieces of ordnance used at the battle of San Jacinto, known 
as the “Twin Sisters’ . . . 

Immediately on my return I repaired to the State Capital, 
and after considerable inquiry found that the “Twin Sisters” had 
been sold several years ago to a foundry in Baton Rouge as old 
iron. Upon applying at the foundry I found one of the guns in 
a very neglected condition; and ascertained that the other was in 
the possession of a gentleman living in the Parish of Iberville. 
Having learned these facts, I addressed a letter to the Legisla- 
ture, recommending that the guns be purchased by the State of 
Louisiana, put in good order, be well mounted, and presented to 
the State of Texas. 

The steps taken by the Louisiana Legislature in response to 
Mr. Willamson’s letter are told by H. W. Allen, a member of the 
House of Representatives, in the following letter to Mr. Wil- 
liamson : 

Action was immediately taken on your letter, a committee** 
appointed to procure the guns, mount the same in a handsome 
manner, with all the appurtenances for actual service. The 
sum of seven hundred dollars is appropriated to carry out the 
above, and the committee will have the pleasure of forwarding 
the guns in good order in ten or fifteen days.’® 

In an editorial correspondence for the State Gazette of April 
20, 1861, the editor gives an account of his trip from New Or- 
leans to Galveston; he says: 

We brought with us over the Gulf the two cannon used so 
effectually on the 21st of April, 1836, at San Jacinto. I hope to 
see them properly taken charge of by the State authorities, and 
preserved as proud testimonials of the gallantry of the men of 
our revolution.’® 

The Ninth Legislature adopted a joint resolution, expressing 
appreciation of this mark of friendship on the part of Louisiana. 


“Thid., 206. 
“The committee was composed of Messrs. Allen, Austin and Brusle. 


(Southern Intelligencer (Austin), Mareh 13, 1861, quoting the proceed- 


ings of the Louisiana Legislature. ) 
“Journal of the Secession Convention of Texas, 207. 


“State Gazette, April 20, 1861. 
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Under date of November 30, 1863, Major A. G. Dickinson, 
commander of the Post at San Antonio, reported to S. T. Foun- 
taine, chief of artillery and ordnance, district of Texas, that “the 
“Twin Sisters’ I am informed, are at or in camp in the vicinity 
of Austin. They are in a deplorable condition, and I am fear- 
ful could not be used.”?? 

This is the last official notice of the “T'win Sisters” written 
before trace of them was lost. Much has since been written con- 
cerning the disposition made of them and their present where- 
abouts, but in every case where examination has been practicable 
its erroneous character has been proved. During the years 1909 
and 1910, Mr. W. C. Day, State Superintendent of Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, made a careful investigation of every clue he 
could find. He was at that time engaged in certain improve- 
ments at the San Jacinto battle ground. The results of his en- 
deavors were almost entirely negative, the only bit of substantial 
information added being that found by Mr. Ben C. Stuart, set 
forth below. Mr. Day summed up the matter as follows: 


I have received nearly one hundred letters, placing them [the 
“Twin Sisters”] in nearly as many different places, extending 
from Washington, D. C., to Santa Fé, N. M. Some of them 
are made of brass and some of them, of iron, with all sorts of 
inscriptions. . . . 


They have been buried in whole and in part: have been dumped 
into the Gulf of Mexico; resurrected from the Colorado River; 
discovered in some Louisiana Bayou; have been found in the 
Navy Yard at Washington, and have petrified on the plains of 
New Meyico.*§ 

Mr. Ben C, Stuart, a veteran newspaper man, then a resident 
of Hitchcock, Texas, now of Beaumont, sent a brief sketch of 
the “Twin Sisters” to the Cincinnati Enquirer. As a result of 
this article, Mr. M. A. Sweetman, of Circleville, Ohio, wrote to 


“Official records of the Union and Confederate Armies, I, 26, Part 2, 


p. 459. 
“Houston Post, June 6, 1910. The following references are given for 
the curious who may wish to go into this matter: Austin Statesman, 


October 3, 1909; Dallas News, June 9 and 24, and November 19, 1909; 
Galveston News, April 16 and 23, and May 1, 1893; Houston Chronicle, 
November 10, 14, and 24, 1915; Houston Post, August 11, 15, 21, 22, and 
30, 1909; The Story of Corpus Christi, 111. 
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Mr. Stuart, informing him,of the facts concerning the “Twin 
Sisters” in his possession. The letter from which extracts are 
here quoted is dated October 20, 1909: 


In the latter part of the month of July, 1865, the One Hun- 
dred and Fourteenth Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, of 
which I was then a member, was quartered in the Kennedy Build- 
ing, in the City of Houston, Texas. . . . On some vacant 
ground, immediately north and back of the Kennedy ee 
on July 30, 1865,° I saw a number of old cannon. 
Among these guns were two short and very common-looking iron 
24- pounders, entirely dismounted, and with the following inscrip- 
tion, in small capitals, engraved deeply on each: 





Presented 
to 
The Republic of Texas 
by 
Gen. T.. J. Chambers 


-— 


a 











On brass plates, attached to the wooden carriages of each of 
two other guns, iron six-pounders, much more symmetrical in 
shape and appearance, was the following, the first line in old 
English :*° 





“Twin Sisters” 
This gun was used with terrible effect 
at the Battle of San Jacinto. 
Presented to the State of Texas 
by the State of Louisiana, 
March 4, 1861. 
Henry W. Allen, 
Charles C. Brusle, 
William G. Austin, 
Committee of Presentation. 











In a subsequent letter to Mr. Day, Mr. Sweetman said, “The inscrip- 
tions were copied in a small book which I still have in my possession, 
and the date mentioned is July 30, 1865.” (Houston Post, June 6, 1910.) 

Galveston News, November 14, 1909. In his letter to Mr. Day, Mr. 
Sweetman said, “The inscription on the ‘Twin Sisters’ as published in 
the News contains all the words, though the lines are not divided exactly 
as they appeared on the plate. and as I copied them in my book.” (Hous- 
ton Post, June 6, 1910.) 
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BRITISH CORRESPONDENCE CONCERNING TEXAS 
XXIII 
EDITED BY EPHRAIM DOUGLASS ADAMS 


ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN? 
No 32 New York. 
December 14th. 1845 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to acquaint Your Lordship that the Con- 
stitution of the proposed State of Texas has been forwarded by 
the Government of that Country to the United States by a specia! 
Messenger. 

The expectation was generally entertained that there it would 
be adopted before this Christmas recess. Your Lordship will 
have better means of judging of the accuracy of that impression 
than I can furnish, and of all other considerations affecting the 
progress or final disposal of the Measure by the Legislature of 


the United States. 
Charles Elliot 


To The Right Honourable 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 


ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN? 
Private. New York, 
Decr. 14th 1845 
My Lord, 

I take the liberty to forward Your Lordship the copy of a 
private letter which I have recently received from Colonel George 
Hockley of Texas. This Gentleman, who is a person of honour 
and character, was Secretary of War during considerable part of 
General Houston’s second Administration, and like his friend 
Mr. Terrell, has always been the steady opponent of Annexation, 
speaking and voting against it in every phase and stage of the 
transaction. 


iF, 0. Texas, Vol. 13. 
*F’, O. Texas, Vol. 14. 
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May I hope Your Lordship will suffer my Agent in the For- 
eign Office, Mr Conyngham, to forward me any information 
which the Consul General in Guatemala may have furnished re- 
specting the Colonization project noticed by Colonel Hockley 

I shall of course be careful not to mention the source from 
which this information comes, or in any way to commit Her 
Majesty’s Government. But I think Your Lordship will desire 
to do any thing which can be done properly in furtherance of 
the wishes of Gentlemen who have always steadfastly and hon- 
orably adhered to their pledges, direct and implied, to sustain 
the separate existence and independence of Texas. 

I have mentioned to Mr Conyngham that I have had the 
honour to address Your Lordship privately on a subject to which 
I would ask his kind attention, if Your Lordship should see fit 
to place this letter in his hands and permit him to furnish the 
information sought. I should also add that I have thought it 
proper not to apply to any other source either in England or 
in Guatemala, in case Your Lordship should disapprove of any 
step being taken in the matter. 

In concluding these few lines I would wish to state my im- 
pression formed both upon personal observation, and reliable in- 
formation, that the party in Texas adverse to Annexation is re- 
spectable both in point of numbers and character, and there seems 
no want of reason to think that the time may come, (perhaps 
at no very remote period,) when it would be well that the lead- 
ers of that party should have some ground for believing that 
their right conduct and steadiness had not been lost upon the 
friends of the Independence of Texas. 

Charles Elliot 
To The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 


HOCKLEY TO ELLIOT? 


[ Enclosure } 
Copy. Galveston 
Charles Elliot 14th. Novr. 1845. 


Dear Sir, 
In conjunction with a few of mv friends I have it in con- 
templation to decline any participation in the honors and ad- 


*7F, O. Texas, Vol. 14. 
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vantages consequent upon the Annexation of Texas to the United 
States, and have turned over attention to a new Colonization, 
and are desirous of some information relative to the Eastern 
Coasts of Central America. I am informed that a Company of 
British Capitalists was formed, probably about the latter end of 
the year 1839 for the purpose of Colonizing at Guatamala, but 
cannot trace it’s progress, or ascertain the fact of any having 
been made. 

I hope that you will excuse the trouble I give in making this 
hasty request (the boat is leaving, and I have but now obtained 
your address) that you will give me such information as may be 
of service relating to this matter, at as early a period as con- 
venient. I presume about 8 or 9 hundred families, or more, 
can be enlisted in this enterprize, and some names given to you 
with which you have been familiar and acted with, whilst in 
Texas, in case we see a probability of success. Meanwhile we 
wish the matter to be kept profoundly secret, so far as it can be 
done. The Company alluded to was styled the Eastern Coast 
and “Central America Commercial and Agricultural Company.” 
The Directors were P. H, Abbot Esqr. Capt P. H. Bingham, R. 
N, Charles Bourjet Esqr, John Darrow. Esqr, Wm Hood Esqr., 
Adam Murray, Eskr, John Spurgin Esqr, M. D., David Pollock, 
Esqr. I regret that the departure of the Steamer forces me to 
the abrupt conclusion with which I subscribe myself. 

Geo. Wm Hockley 
To Captain Charles Elliot. 
[Endorsed.] Capt Elliot’s Priv. Decr 14. 1845 


KENNEDY TO ABERDEEN* 


No. 36. Her Majesty’s Consulate 
Galveston, 
December 20th 1845. 
My Lord, 

In a letter written by General Andrew Jackson, and published 
some months before his death, he observed—(on behalf of the 
American people) —“We want Texas because we want Cali- 
fornia.”—The Ex-President might have added,—“And we want 


“lh. ©; Texas, Vel. 14: 
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California because we desire to obtain Maritime ascendancy in 
the Pacific, with the advantages consequent on an easy and com- 
paratively speedy communication with India and China. 

An Extract (which I have the honor to enclose) from a De- 
spatch addressed by Mr. Forsyth,> Secretary of State of the 
United States, to Mr. Butler, American Charge d’Affaires in 
Mexico, shows that, in the year 1835, Texas and California were 
associated as desirable acquisitions, in the policy of President 
Jackson’s administration.® 

An Extract (also enclosed herewith) from a Speech delivered 
at St Louis, Missouri, on the 14th October 1844, by Colonel Thos. 
H. Benton, a Member of the Senate of the United States, shows 
that the idea of securing an ascendancy in the trade with India 
and China, by means of Settlements on the North West Coast of 
America, is not new to the minds of American Statesmen. 

The United States have ceased to affect any disguise as to 
their determination to possess themselves of Upper California, 
and their ingenuity is actively emploved in planning railway and 
other lines of communication across the Continent, in crder that 
“a new route, almost exclusively American,’ may thereby be 
“opened to Asiatic Commerce.” 

It may be inferred from the pertinacity displayed by Ameri- 
can Statesmen in regard to the acquisition of Texas, that they 
are not likely to abandon any project which may promise an in- 
crease of the elements of National power. Such a project may 
be masked—or it may be allowed to slumber for a time—but it 
will not be lost sight of—much less abandoned. 

Intoxicated by the acquisition of Texas (the Key-stone of the 
North American System)—an acquisition made with an ease 
that astonished even themselves, the United States have allowed 

‘John Forsyth, b. 1780, d. 1841, a leading politician of Georgia, hold- 
ing various State offices, and serving in Congress in both House and Sen- 
ate, 1813-1819. In 1819 he went to Spain as Minister and negotiated 
the Florida treaty. He was again prominent in State and national poli- 
tics, 1823-1834, but in the latter year resigned from the Senate to be- 
come Jackson’s secretary of state, and held the post under Van Buren 
also until March, 1841. (Appleton, Cyclop. of Am. Biography.) 

*Forsyth to Butler, August 6, 1835, in which Butler was instructed to 
purchase, if possible, a portion of California to include San Francisco Bay, 
= a seek to acquire Monterey. (In U. 8. Does., Ser. No. 311, Doe. 
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free scope to the spirit of bold disclosure concerning schemes 
of prospective aggrandizement. Among their leading politicians, 
no one pretends to doubt that the Northern Confederacy is des- 
tined, and at no remote day, to be the ruling Power of the 
world—giving to other States the impress of Republican institu- 
tions 

But of their politicians,—even of the class, professing the 
most rigid principles of democracy, there are two divisions.— 
one of which is for immediate extension of territory, regardless 
of consequences,—the other for what is termed a “masterly in- 
activity’—that is trusting to the helping influences of time. In 
tisking a collision with old Sovereignties, the former hope for 
success through the sympathies of kindred opinion—in procrasti- 
nating cherished Measures, the latter calculate that a few years 
will bring within their reach, without cost and without danger, 
what they—more cautious, or more experienced, or better in- 
formed than their fellows—feel and fear, if precipitately snatched 
at, would be productive of both. The stationary condition of 
Europe and the rapid progress of the Union are the stimulating 
topics with the first democratic Section; the concentrated energy 
of Monarchies, the Military strength of European Sovereignties, 
and the certainty of an early and vast addition to the already 
large resources of America, are the prudential pleas of the 
second.—“We defeated Great Britain when our population was 
only three Millions, and we are now more than twenty”—say 
the advocates of instant action—‘Be patient, and at peace, for 
one quarter of a Century”—reply the friends of delay—‘“and you 
will have a combination of agricultural, commercial and manu- 
facturing wealth with numerical force, capable of commanding 
the first place among the Nations. The short term of five and 
twenty years, with no addition to the ordinary ratio of increase, 
will exhibit the United States with fifty Millions of inhabitants. 
Of felicitous events—such as wars between the great European 
Powers—we shall do well to avail ourselves—but let us avoid a 
premature expenditure of our resources. By pursuing this pol- 
icy, Mexico, the West India islands, the trade of China and 
Hindostan, will, all in good time be our own” 

This, My Lord, I believe to be a faithful though brief, tran- 
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script of opinion now ascendant in the United States. I by no 
means assume that either the facts referred to, or the views in- 
dicated, will be in the least degree novel to Your Lordship. I 
take leave to submit them because my opportunities of observa- 
tion have been good—and because I entertain the conviction that 
these facts and these views can hardly be too frequent a subject 
of reflection to the Statesmen who at present administer the 
affairs of the British Empire. 
William Kennedy. 

The Earl of Aberdeen K. T. 

[ Enclosure]. 

Extract from a Speech delivered at St Louis, Missouri, by 
Colonel Thos. H. Benton, Senator from Missouri to the United 
States Congress, on the 14th of October, 1844.’ 

——— “Jn the year 1818, a Treaty was made to admit 
the British to a Joint occupation of the Columbia river, and 
another to cede the South Western part of Louisiania to the 
King of Spain. A Southern President, and a Southern Cabinet— 
a Democratic administration and a Southern administration made 
those Treaties. ‘The Senate ratified them unanimously. The 
Newspaper Press saluted them with universal applause. The 
whole Country applauded them. Solitary and alone I denounced 
them. From the banks of the Mississippi, and from the station 
of a private Citizen, I denounced those Treaties in which all 
others concurred. And now I have the voice of a Nation repeat- 
ing the self-same reasons for getting rid of those Treaties which 
I gave then for not making them, and recounting, as matter of 
history, the evils which I then foretold. 

“Of the joint occupation Treaty, I then said—it was one sided 
and partial, vielding our territory, our river and our sea-port to 
the British, and getting nothing from them in return: that they 
would kill and expel our fur-traders—occupy and fortify the 
Country—set up a claim to the whole of it—and either fight us 
for it,—or offer to compromise by dividing our Country into two 
unequal parts, and taking the lion’s share to themselves. This is 
what I then said, and what the event now proves. And I then 
proposed the termination of all that policy by putting an end to 
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the Treaty; and I urged the preservation of our own rights on 
the Oregon by Colonizing the Country and giving land to the 
emigrants. These are the Measures I recommended twenty-five 
years ago, and which are now pursued in relation to Oregon, and 
they have my cordial support. To put an end to the Treaty of 
Joint occupation, and to give land to the emigrants, is now the 
national policy, and the way to carry the Baltimore resolutions 
into effect. 

“And I went further in my views upon Oregon than the ex- 
clusion of the British, and the preservation of our territorial 
rights. I looked across the Pacific Ocean, and I saw Eastern 
Asia full in sight. I traced an American Road to India* 
through our own dominions, and across that Sea!—I showed that 
a new route, almost exclusively American, was to be opened to 
Asiatic Commerce, and although the event has not yet fulfilled 
my expectations, nor the public mind advanced to my position, 
yet I still stand upon it and adhere to my vision of five and 
twenty years ago. I repeat again what I then said: I say the 
man is alive, full-grown, and listening to what I say (without 
believing it, perhaps) who will vet see the Asiatic Commerce 
traversing the North Pacific Ocean, entering the Oregon river, 
climbing the Western Slope of the Rocky Mountains, issuing from 
its gorges, and spreading its fertilizing streams over our widely 
extended Union!—The Steam-boat and the Steam-car have not 
vet exhausted their wonders. They have not yet found even their 
amplest and most appropriate theatres—the tranquil surface of 
the North Pacific Ocean, and the vast inclined plane which 
spreads East and West from the base of the Rocky Mountains. 
The magic boat and the flying car are not yet seen upon this 
ocean, nor upon this plane—but they will be seen there ;—and 
St Louis, in Missonri, is vet to find herself as near to Canton as 
she now is to London—with a better and safer route, by land 
and sea, to China and Japan than she now has to France and 
Great Britain.” 

*AMERICAN Roap To INpDIA:—These words are in small capi- 
tals in the published Speech, which, I should suppose, had re- 


ceived the revision of Mr Benton himself, as it was printed, in 
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a pamphlet form,* at St. Louis Missouri, from which place I 
obtained the copy now in my possession. w. &. 

[Endorsed.] Enclosure No. 2. In Mr Consul Kennedy’s De- 
spatch No dated December. 1845 


ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN® 


No. 34.7° 
Decr. 24th. 1845. 
My Lord, 

On my way through Washington yesterday where I had the 
pleasure of some conversation with Mr Pakenham, I learnt that 
the resolutions annexing Texas to the United States had passed 
both Houses of Congress, and been approved by the President. 

In pursuance to Your Lordship’s instructions of the 3rd In- 
stant, however, I am proceeding by Mail to Texas, and avail my- 
self of an accidental delay at this point, to mention that the 
Messenger of that Government who brought on the Constitution 
of the new State, and is to take back it’s adoption, is still de- 
tained at Washington. 

Accident apart, therefore, I shall reach Texas in time to make 
the communication directed by Your Lordship in the despatch 
No 17, before the extinction of the Government of the Republic. 

Charles Elliot 
To The Right Honourable 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 


KENNEDY TO ABERDEEN”? 


No. 38. Her Majesty’s Consulate 
Galveston December 31st 1845 
My Lord, 
I have the honor to transmit a Return of the Number of Ger- 
man Emigrants that arrived at Galveston during the year about 
to close, with the Names of the Ships in which they were con- 


‘This pamphlet is not generally available. 

°F. O. Texas, Vol. 13. 

“F. O. Texas, 13, Elliot to Aberdeen, No. 33, December 21, 1845, ac- 
knowledging receipt of despatches, has been omitted. 

UF. O. Texas, Vol. 14. 
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veyed, the Nations to which said ships belonged, and the Ports 
from which they Sailed. 

The European emigration to Texas during 1845, has, with 
slight exception been exclusively German. 

William Kennedy. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 
[ Enclosure. | 

Return of the Number of German Emigrants that have ar- 
rived at the Port of Galveston from the 1st of January 1845 to 
the 31st of December of the same year, with the names of the 
Ships in which they were conveyed, the Nations to which said 
Vessels belonged, and the Ports from which they sailed. 

Number of 





Ship. Nation From Emigrants 
Brig Johann Dethard. Bremen Bremen 120 
“Ferdinand is . 125 
“Herschel. xf me 135 
“Arminius S “3 125 
“Garonne “ is 136 
“ George Delcius 4 sg 136 
“Margaretha . . 125 
* Auguste & Meline ge io 147. 
ce Weser “e “ 97. 
“Johann Dethard ” - 130 
Ship Everhard. ai 4 280 
Barque Neptune ss _ 214 
“Hercules = 164 
“ —_B. Bohlen * - 184 
“Matador Hanoverian 140 
Schooner Gerona Hanoverian - 87. 
Barque Harriet Belgian Antwerp 183 
Brig. Alberdina Oldenburg. “i v7. 
Ship Washington American ° 185 
Barque Strabo . ” 169. 
“ Sarah Anne ad ” 125 
Total number of German Emigrants 3084 


[Endorsed] In Mr Consul Kennedy’s despatch No 38. dated 
December 31st 1845. 
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ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN‘ 
ma. 2. New Orleans. 
Jany. 5. 1846. 
My Lord. 

I have the honour to acquaint Your Lordship that I arrived 
here yesterday morning, a few hours before the departure of a 
Steam boat for Galveston. Indisposition arising from the ex- 
haustion of a long journey at this inclement season of the year, 
prevented me from availing myself of that opportunity: But ob- 
serving in the Newspapers that the President of the United States 
had already signed the Annexation resolutions, and forwarded them 
to Texas by a Messenger, I deemed it suitable to lose no time in 
placing the Government of the Republic in possession of the Copy 
of Your Lordship’s Despatch No 17 of last year. It was there- 
fore transmitted to the Secretary of State by yesterday’s boat, 
with the accompanying Note.’* I proceed to Texas in pursuance 
of Your Lordship’s Instructions on the 8th Instant. 

Charles Elliot 
To The Right Honourable. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 


ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN? 


No. 3. New Orleans. 
Jany. 8th. 1846. 


My Lord, 

The delay of a day in the departure of the Steam boat by which 
I proceed to Texas enables me to forward to Your Lordship a 
noticeable letter extracted from a newspaper of this City.’® 

There may be some exaggeration in this account of the state of 
the force in Texas, but I have also heard from reliable sources 
that it is very unsatisfactory. The fact is that it is in a wrong 


“A, O. Texas, Vol. 16. 

BE, O. Texas, 16, Elliot to Aberdeen, No. 1, January 5, 1846, has been 
omitted. It stated reasons for being unable at present to furnish a de- 
tailed list of his correspondence. 

“Eliot to Allen, January 4, 1846. (In Garrison, Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of the Republic of Texas, IIT, 1208, in Am. Hist. Assoc. Re- 
port, 1908, IT.) 

Mi. ©. Texas, Vol. 16. 

*Unidentified newspaner cutting. 
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position militarily considered. It should have been cantoned in 
the neighbourhood of San Antonio which is comparatively healthy, 
and where there is abundance of good water and forage. That 
point also covers the main routes into the Country, and owing to 
the rolling nature of it there, the force and their Material could 
always be moved in any direction that was necessary— on the 
Coast they are either in a swamp, for rain of any consequence 
renders the Country almost impracticable, or there is a drought 
with a total want of good water and forage. It was only necessary 
to hold Corpus Christi, or the nearest best water harbour to the 
Cantonment of the force with two or three light draught Gun 
boats, and a small armed steamer, I have long felt satisfied from 
my experience in this Country that the Americans are better fitted 
for the acquisition of territory by quiet encroachment than by 
military operations. 

The Officers are almost universally excellent and high spirited, 
but the Government knows nothing of the care or management 
of the troops, or the mode of elevating their morals. They are 
for the most part foreigners too, or not of the good classes of 
native Citizens, and have necessarily not much pride in their pro- 
fession. If Mexico were in the situation that it was ten years 
since I believe that this small force would have been effectually 
broken to pieces long ago. It was certainly assembled in an ex- 
tremely confused and incomplete manner, and I am sure has been 
improperly posted since 

Charles Elliot 
To The Right Honourable. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 


ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN?! 


Separate. New Orleans. 
January 8th, 1846. 
My Lord, 
I beg leave to transmit to Your Lordship an extract from the 
New York Herald Newspaper of the 22d Ultimo.*§ 


“F. O. Texas, Vol. 16. 
“The cutting enclosed is dated December 25, 1445, 
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The pretext for Mr Buchanan’s’” censures was the concealment 
of the place of my destination when I left ‘Texas in April last, 
but it may be that the success of my visit to Mexico is the foun- 
dation of this irritation. For Mr Buchanan possibly understands 
that when the popular intoxication has subsided in Texas there 
may be bitter repinings at the great sacrifice into which the people 
have been deluded and hurried, and indignation against the acts 
and devices and motives of the parties by whom, and for whose ad- 
vantage, the act of excessive folly has been brought about. 

Suffer me to remind Your Lordship that the two events of the 
dispositions of the Mexican Government towards accommodation 
on the basis of the independence of Texas, and the earnest desire 
of Her Majesty’s Government that these dispositions should be 
met in a corresponding spirit by the Government of Texas, became 
known to me within a few days of each other at the end of March 
last. It had happened that just before that period, with the An- 
nexation resolutions passed in the United States, and a party in 
power there, deeply committed to the Measure, J had considered 
that I could be of no further use on the spot for the present, and 
was in the intention of going to Charleston to meet my family. 
These intentions were generally known at Galveston when the 
Electra arrived,—but then followed the change of circumstances 
that led to my visit to Mexico. 

The concealment of the place of my destination till something 
definite could be procured from Mexico, and laid before the public 
of Texas, was indispensably necessary to protect that Government 
against the indirect practices and proceedings to which they were 
exposed. No person was better aware of their situation in that 
respect than myself, and feeling that it was incumbent upon me 
in the spirit of my instructions, to second their wise and sincere 
desire to secure to the people of Texas a choice between independ- 
ence on honourable terms, and the rash sacrifice of their National- 
ity, I adopted the course which has brought upon me the repre- 
hension of a Gentleman of Mr. Buchanan’s claims to direct and 
disinterested public conduct, and ingenuous political correspond- 
ence. 

It was the last chance that was left of preventing serious public 


*Buchanan was at this time secretary of state in Polk’s cabinet. 
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mischief, fraught with consequences of the worst description to 
all parties concerned, and I felt that 1 ought not to reject it for 
the sake of avoiding the blame which | knew would be cast upon 
me in the highly probable contingency that has occurred. 

Mr Buchanan’s strictures do not affect me, for emulating the 
plainness with which he has spoken of me in papers that have 
found their way before the public, | must really say that in my 
estimation he is no more than the player of a chief part in an 
unprincipled public juggle, a plot for the spoliation of an un- 
offending and weak neighbour, brought to pass mainly by the be- 
trayal of certain politicians of their friends and leaders for no 
higher detectable interests than their own, and those of land and 
stock jobbers, and internal Slave trade dealers; a passage, in fine, 
in that systematic practice of delusion and excitement upon the 
unreflecting masses of the American people, made drunk with 
wordy and senseless projects of aggrandizement, and whooped on 
to clamour for measures alike injurious to the honour and well 
understood interests of their Country. 

Few persons, My Lord, can be better acquainted than myself 
with the history of the Annexation of Texas, from its origin to 
its accomplishment; and there is no confusion in my understand- 
ing between the influences and means which have compassed it, 
and the reluctant consent of eminent persons of both the great 
parties in the Country who have recently voted for it, in a sense, 
no doubt, that further opposition was unavailing, and would only 
serve to drive them into private life, at a moment when there is 
xo much need for their efforts to avert worse mischief 

It cannot be justly imputed to me, if these papers should ever 
be submitted to the public, that I am making a general and un- 
founded attack upon the American people and their institutions. 
Nothing can be farther from my dispositions and intentions. I 
have lived more in America than in Europe for the last 30 years 
of my life, I have as many friends here as there; J have the firmest 
belief in the suitableness of their institutions as they were origin- 
ally framed to the circumstances of the case, and to the fitness 
of those people for such institutions, and I know that there are 
as many reasonable and honourable persons in the United States 
as in any other part of the world, proportionably to the population 
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But it is unhappily equally true that if there were many times 
more; the course of public events would not be materially altered, 
for there is a great preponderance of ignorance, prejudice, and 
rashness, not only in the body of the people, but in the councils 
of the Nation, sinking more and more palpably to a very low level, 
by the rapidly deteriorating operation of universal suffrage. I 
am as sensible as any American can be, that this painful result 
does not spring from the original principle of their institutions, 
which was sound, but I believe that some of the most profound 
thinkers in America, have traced it to the revolutionary change 
from a representative to a pure democracy; a form of things that 
experience has shewn to be unstable, incompatible with peace, true 
freedom, and the elevation of the character of man; ever leading 
on the contrary, to the curse of military despotism as an escape 
from grovelling, and usually blood stained mob tyranny, knave 
incited. 

Persons of high principle and independent conduct find their 
way less and less into public life in the United States, and it 
would be a libel to say that the public character of the present 
yovernment and Legislature afford fair average means of esti- 
mating the amount of public spirit, wisdom, and purity, in the 
Country. The real standard is much higher than that, but the 
voice of moderation and wisdom is silenced or borne down by the 
force of circumstances. These ultra democratic institutions, and 
the egregious flattery lavished on the people, have also had the 
effect of stamping a character of excessive exciteability and vanity 
upon the masses, making them ready instruments in the hands of 
adroit and reckless demogogues, always striving to over reach each 
other in practices upon the passions of the multitude. Some of 
the persons for example in high office to day, are supposed to have 
been sincerely opposed to the Annexation of Texas, but they never- 
theless, in the phraseology of the Country, went in freely for it, 
as soon as it was clamoured up to be popular, for the sake of what 
must rather be called tripping up—than defeating, not merely 
their political opponents, but their avowed friends and leaders, 
and by this time there are persons of note in the Legislature, of 
the same party as themselves, striving as hard to out bid and out 


manoeuvre them. 
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Wrongful motives and intrigue have been imputed to the Govy- 
ernments of Great Britain and France and their Agents, in the 
affairs of Texas; with a force of assurance, which is certainly 
without parallel in the past, howsoever promising the future may 
be. There was indeed a profession of such motives and conduct 
in these affairs, but the whole world knows from whence it came, 
and in that strife of personal rivalry and unscrupulous over reach- 
ing which gave a form and substance to what originally was no 
more than the desperate conception of a feeble and expiring ad- 
ministration, it is deeply to be lamented that claims of the highest 
order upon the consideration of American Statesmen, were totally 
sacrificed. 

Mr Buchanan has probably little or no personal knowledge of 
the Southern parts of this Country, and I think fairly enough of 
him to believe that if he could witness the shocking increase of 
the internal Slave trade which Annexation has induced, if he 
could see hundreds of wretched and innocent persons linked to an 
ox chain, passing to the Southern Market through what is called 
a land of freedom, and hundreds more standing day after day 
exposed for sale, like ¢attle in the market places, tricked out to 
catch the eve of criticizing purchasers, their persons arrayed in 
holiday attire, and their countenances clothed with all the omi- 
nous expression of settled grief, and shame, and sullen indigna- 
tion; I say, I cannot but believe that such a dismal sight, and 
the reflection it must produce in any commonly generous mind 
would awake Mr Buchanan’s conscience to the fact that there was 
a worse part, and worse offense in the affairs of Texas, than mine. 

Turns in politics are not new to Mr Buchanan, no doubt con- 
scientiously made. Let him assure himself that he could make 
no more honourable turn, nor more merciful and just to unborn 
generations, than to repent of the share he has had in this deeply 
wrongful transaction. Let him strain every effort of his heart 
and understanding to prevent the old Slave States of this great 
Confederacy, founded upon the doctrine, true or false, that all 
men are born equal; from becoming breeding pens of human 
cattle for the Slave supply of an immense territory, plundered 
from a Country which had released it from the stain, and misery, 
and a rottenness that are the sure consequences of the system. 
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Position and explicable prejudice, joined to the recollection of 
the elevated characters of some of the chief advocates of this 
business, relieve them from any suspicion of sordid motive — 
Fatally wrong and hasty they have indeed been, but no informed 
person questions their sincerity, or charges them with purposes 
of personal advantage. Such considerations cannot be advanced 
in the case of Mr Buchanan. He is for this worst description of 
Slave trade, or he is against it. If he is for it, he has acted con- 
gruously, but if he is against, his responsibility is as grave as it 
is possible to conceive. 

The calm and deliberate judgment of his Country, and of all 
the friends of practical human rights awaits Mr Buchanan,—and 
all the other abettors of this scheme. The passing passions of the 
hour are with him, but a righteous decision cannot be long averted 
by fleeting popular excitement, or by the jargon of liberality, or 
mouthful professions of love for freedom, prefaced to votes and 
schemes in favour of an immense impulse to the most sordid and 
cruel oppression extant in Christendom 

The Queen’s Government know that I have done some things 
in my humble capacity, for freedom’s sake, and suffered some for 
humanity, and for that sake, and not to satisfy any personal feel- 
ing, I make this answer to the light words Mr. Buchanan has 
spoken of me. 

Charles Elliot. 
To The Right Honourable. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 


ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN”° 
No. 4. Houston 
January 13th. 1846. 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to acquaint Your Lordship that I arrived 
here this Morning on my way to Austin, but met the President 
going down to Galveston, to which place he has requested me to 
return with him. 

The Messenger from the President cf the United States with 
the Annexation resolutions duly passed and approved by that Legis- 
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lature and Government also arrived here this Morning and | am 
informed by the President of Texas that the Legislature of the 
Proposed State will be assembled on the 16th Proximo, when the 
Government of the Republic will be dissolved. 

He observed to me that Your Lordship’s despatch No. 17, should 
be acknowledged by the Secretary of State on his return to this 
place where he was shortly expected; but he would take occasion 
to converse with me again upon the subject, at Galveston. 

Charles Eliot 
To The Right Honourable. 
The Earl of Aberdeen. K. T. 


ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN?! 


No. 5. Galveston 
January. 15th 1846. 
My Lord, 

The President conversed with me to day upon the subject of 
Your Lordship’s despatch No 17 of 1845. 

Her Majesty’s Government might depend that the Treaties would 
be fully and faithfully executed by the Government of the Re- 
public of Texas to the last moment of it’s existence. 

And, therefore, as nothing practical could arise during the brief 
survival of the present institutions of this Country, involving any 
question under the principles declared in Your Lordship’s despatch, 
he thought that no more would be necessary, or indeed proper on 
the part of this Government, than a notice that the Communication 
had been recorded. 

It was true that the Congress of the United States had already 
passed a law extending the revenue system of that Country over 
Texas, but that law could not go into operation because it was in 
contravention of the Constitution of the State of Texas, as ac- 
cepted by the Legislature and Government of the United States. 
For that instrument provided that the Government and Laws of 
the Republic of Texas should remain in force, till the State Legis- 
lature should be in Session, and the State Government duly in- 
augurated. 

The imposts therefore would be levied on Merchandize and pro- 
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duce, whether coming from the United States or any other Coun- 
try, under the tariff law of the Republic of Texas, till all the 
Conditions and formalities required by the Constitution of the 
State of Texas were fulfilled. 

The Government of the Republic of Texas had no official means 
of communicating with the Government of the United States; 
And it seemed to him that the proper mode of bringing this sub- 
ject to the knowledge of that Government would be to send a 
Copy of the despatch with the delegation of the State to the Con- 
gress of the United States, when those Gentlemen were duly 
elected, and went forward to prepare their duties 

My own task being limited to the communication of the sub- 
ject of the despatch, and placing a Copy of it in the hands of this 
Government, the conversation dropped. 

I may mention that importers of goods to Texas from the United 
States, have been for some time past paying their duties according 
to the tariff law of the Republic of Texas, under protest, on the 
plea that the Country is already a Member of the North American 
Confederacy. 

Charles Elliot. 
To The Right Honourable. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 


ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN2? 


No. 6. Galveston. 
January 18th 1846. 
My Lord, 

I have never observed any publication, official or otherwise, in 
the papers of this Country shewing the extent and particulars of 
the popular Vote on independence or Annexation, which the recent 
Assembly at Austin provided should be taken viva voce; and I 
made that remark to the President some days since. He said that 
the particulars had not been published because they had only 
heard from 20 Counties (there are 36 in the Republic) but so 
far as he could form a judgement he thought that the whole Vote 
would be about six thousand 

T observed that, that number did not amount to what might safely 
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be taken to be one half of the whole vote of the Country; for nearly 
14,000 persens had voted at the Presidential election in 1844. And 
yet it seemed strange that the Annexationists did not put forward 
their whole strength on such an occasion, if it were only to 
establish that vast preponderance in favour of it which has been 
so much insisted upon here and in the United States. 

It was natural to think that persons in favour of the Measure 
would take some interest or pride in recording a viva voce Vote 
in that sense; and it was equally reasonable to suppose all things 
remembered, that it’s opponents would abstain from writing down 
their names against the absorption of the Country in the North 
American Confederacy; An opposition which they had been loudly 
told would only serve to shew the insignificance of their number. 
The taking of the Vote, viva voce, contrary to the fundamental 
rule in their system, is of itself a subject of attentive reflection. 
Such a course was intended to stifle adverse opinion; And Your 
Lordship will not be surprised to learn that persons against An- 
nexation generally abstained from recording their refusal to sac- 
rifice independence to the plots and exigencies of dominant par- 
ties in the United States. Texas was already in the Military oc- 
cupation of a force at the disposal of those parties, and the friends 
of independence, abandoned by their leaders, were naturally com- 
pletely discouraged. 

There can be no doubt that the great majority of the vote ac- 
tually taken was on the side of Annexation, but in my mind it’s 
shortness of what is known to be the full vote of the Country 
affords some fair index of the extent of opposite opinion; a party 
quieter than the successful, but certainly not less weighty in point 
of respectability and good sense. 

The President adverted to the Mass Meetings in favour of An- 
nexation held in all parts of the Country some months before the 
assembly of the body at Austin. They had left no doubt in his 
mind of the feeling and will of an immense majority of the people. 
Tt is to be remarked, however, that what are called Mass Meetings 
are usually assemblies of persons of one way of crying out, and 
there is a proneness on such occasions to exaggerate numbers, and 
intensity of feeling, and every circumstance connected with them. 

The general tendency of the people of this part of the world 
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to excitement and exaggeration, is also always extraordinarily de- 
veloped in their political heats and the description of their polit- 
ical assemblages and successes. I attach little credit to their own 
statement on such matters; at all events, exact numbers furnish 
safer conclusions, and the smallness of the general Vote on this 
question is most remarkable. The want too, of the official pub- 
lication of the number of persons actually voting, and the fact 
that the majority has been deduced from the Vote of 20 Counties 
only out of 36 (no doubt the most populous in the Republic) are 
significant circumstances, and may sooner or later be matter of 
some interest. 

The present Government of Texas, fairly disposed I am sure, 
were effectually prevented from giving one party any time or rea- 
sonable chance to recover from their delusion, or to extend to the 
other even that limited protection which the ballot would have 
afforded to persons desiring to save the independence of the Coun- 
try. In fact the whole transaction is the success of an unscrupu- 
lous intrigue, set on foot in the United States for certain per- 
sonal objects, on false pretences, and carried out from beginning 
to end by all manner of indirect and irregular proceedings 

The opinion of very distinguished persons in the United States 
has strengthened my own belief that the measure is in a high de- 
gree dangerous to the integrity of that Confederacy; And when 
the popular excitement in favour of it has subsided, it may be 
depended upon that the manner of it’s accomplishment will ag- 
gravate the angry feeling of which it cannot fail to be productive. 

Charles Elliot. 
To The Right Honourable. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 


ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN** 
No. 7. Galveston. 
January 20th. 1846. 
My Lord, 
I have the honour to forward to Your Lordship the “National 
Register” Newspaper of the 29th November last, containing** 
3K, O. Texas, Vol. 16. 


*Elliot here lists six of the nine documents already transmitted by 
Kennedy. (See THE QUARTERLY, XX, 402.) 
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1st. The proclamation of the President of Texas declaring that 
the Constitution of the proposed State of Texas adopted by a Con- 
vention of Deputies at Austin on the 28th August last, had been 
Ratified by a Majority of the popular Vote. There has been no 
proclamation setting forth the popular decision on independence 
or Annexation, and no publication, official or otherwise, of the 
amount of the whole Vote on that question, or on the popular 
ratification of the State Constitution. But I think from the best 
sources of information within my reach that the whole vote taken 
is overstated in my despatch No. 6. 

2d. The proclamation of the President of Texas directing that 
Elections be held for the choice of Governor, and Lieut-Governor, 
and Senators and representatives of the State Legislature. 

3d. Copy of a letter from the Honble Anson Jones to the 
Honble. J. Reily Texian Chargé d’Affaires to the U. S. Jany. 
20th 1842. 

4th. Copy of a letter (strictly confidential) from General 
Houston to W. S. Murphy formerly Chargé d’Affaires of the U. S. 
in Texas. Feby. 3d 1844. 

5th. Copy of a letter from General Houston (Confidential) to 
Mr Van Zandt Chargé d’Affaires of Texas in the U. S. Jany. 
roth 1844. 

6th. Copy of a Message (Secret) from General Houston, Pres- 
ident of Texas, to Congress. Jany. 20th 1844. 

I abstain from making any comment upon some of these papers 
at present; but this is a convenient occasion to state that there is 
little doubt of the election of General Houston and the present 
President to the Senate of the United States by the Legislature 
of the proposed State. 

No person is more sensible than myself of the difficulties, in- 
deed of the dangers to which they were exposed. Neither am I 
ignorant of the influences brought to bear upon one of them, and 
the prospects held out to him. The degree in which the first moved 
his private feelings, and the extent to which the last bewildered 
his judgment may be hard to distinghish. That both causes oper- 
ated cannot be denied, but that he was acted upon more by his 
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impulses of attachment for an individual, than by less excuseable 
motives, I am well assured.*° 

It is not my purpose however, to dwell upon such topics; but 
I must remark that the election of these two Gentlemen to the 
Senate of the United States will be a conclusive answer from Texas 
to all the false charge respecting British and French intrigue, and 
undue interference in the Affairs of this Country. They will be 
sent there not only because it is perfectly known here that those 
statements have no foundation, but because it will be felt that 
they have done what they could for the true welfare of the Country, 
and the leaning they undoubtedly had to the preservation of the 
independence of the Republic, will not be their worst recommen- 
dation to the second thought of this deluded people. The friends 
of independence will be on their side, and the result of the popular 
vote on independence or the sacrifice of it, convincingly estab- 
lishes the existence of a much larger party in Texas, rightly and 
honourably disposed, than could be inferred from President Polk’s 
recent fanciful statement to the American Congress.?® 

I take the liberty to express the opinion that this transaction, 
or the manner of it will not be durably felt in the United States 
to be a satisfactory subject of national congratulation ; and I think 
it will be judged in sound quarters that the figure of the popular 
Vote in Texas speaks more accurately and authentically upon the 
subject, than inflated figures of speech. One of the two probable 
Senators for Texas has been charged in the Government paper 
of the United States with guilty participation in foreign intrigue 
(little short of treason, I believe, was the express language) and 
the other has been denounced over and over again by a repre- 
sentative of the United States in Texas, as adverse to the con- 
nexion with the North American Confederacy, and in secret and 
treasonable understanding with Mexico, and certain European 
powers. 

Their election under such circumstances is irreconcileable with 
Mr Polk’s imagination of “the almost unanimous voice of the 
people of Texas” in rebuke of the intrigues of Great Britain and 
France in this Country— They have administered the affairs of 

*That is. Houston’s personal attachment to Jackson. 


*Polk’s first annual message, December 2, 1845, in which he spoke of 
the “almost unanimous voice” of Texas in favor of annexation. 
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‘Texas during the last five years, they have given the flattest con- 
tradiction to Mr Polk’s charge of improper interference by Great 
Britain and France in official papers; they have passed unscathed 
through all the attack and scrutinizing enquiry to which they have 
been exposed in that sense, and their election to the Senate of 
the United States will be the rebuke of the people of Texas for 
that kind of groundless accusation. 

The people of Texas are already beginning to awaken from 
their delusion, and may soon recollect that there was no movement 
of active interference in their behalf by the Government of the 
United States when it was most needed, or until Texas was about 
to settle on an honourable and advantageous footing without it, 
and particularly, until an approaching Presidential election in the 
United States made it a convenient subject for speculating poli- 
ticians to agitate and turn to their own account. 

When the people of Texas too, become restored to a sober sense 
of what is past and gone, it may occur to them that the Agents 
of Great Britain and France never forget that they were sent to 
the Government they had chosen, and not to operate upon the 
passions or prejudices of the unreflecting, or to practice upon lead- 
ing men in the Country by indirect means, and offers of high place 
and station, present and prospective. 

The President of the United States in his Message closes his 
reflections on Annexation, with a paragraph, every sentence of 
which, rightly explained, contains as just a Comment upon the 
transaction as language could have supplied. “If we consider,” 
says Mr. Polk the “extent of territory involved in the Annexation, 
it’s prospective influence on America, the means by which it has 
been accomplished, springing purely from the choice of the people 
to share the blessings of our Union, the history of the world may 
be challenged to furnish a parallel.” The extent of territory in- 
volved; that is, territory six times as large as the territory in 
the occupation of the Texians, belonging to a weak and unoffend- 
ing Neighbour. and secured to her by treaty. It‘s prospective 
influence on America, that is in fact, the prospective influence on 
America of continued violation of compact, and increasing spolia- 
tion by the Government of this Country on feeble Powers. 

The means by which it has been accomplished; that is means 
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which cannot bear the light, but springing, according to this ac- 
count, purely from the choice of the people themselves to, share 
the blessings of the Union. All idea of freedom of choice by the 
people themselves is purely imaginary, The circumstances and 
facts of the case contradict it, and at least two thirds of the people 
abstained from voting at all, or voted against Annexation. Con- 
cerning these conceptions of the blessings of the Union, it seems 
highly probable that a very large part of the people of the Union 
will determine in no long lapse of time, that a great impulse to 
the internal Slave trade. and a vast extension of the principle of 
Slave representation in the Councils of the Nation, are not bless- 
ings to the Union, but danger and shame. 

Mr Polk is warranted in his confidence that the history of the 
world may be challenged to permit a parallell to this affair, or it 
may be added, to the deliberate composure of his account of it. 

Charles Elliot. 
To The Right Honourable. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 


ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN”* 


Galveston 
Jany, 23d 1846. 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to forward the Copy of a Circular from the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, extracted from 
the Union Newspaper of the 8th Instant, which reached this place 
to day; and I have also to report that the same paper contains 
the appointment by the President of the United States, by and 
with the consent of the Senate of Mr Hiram G. Reynolds to be 
“Collector of the Customs for the district of Texas, and Inspector 
of the Revenue for the Port of Galveston in the State of Texas.” 

Your Lordship is aware that the President of Texas considers 
that the separate Sovereignty of this Republic, and it’s Laws and 
institutions, remain in unimpaired force till the State Legislature 
shall have assembled, and the State Government has been duly 
established agreeably to the terms of the Constitution of the pro- 
posed State of Texas; the acceptance of which Constitution by the 


27F. O. Texas, Vol. 16. 
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United States in all it’s details and to it’s full extent, the Presi- 
dent says, formed part of the compact between the two Countries 
for the Annexation of Texas to the North American Confederacy. 

It appears, however, from some recent Laws and appointments 
in the United States, not merely fiscal, but extending the federal 
Judiciary system over Texas that in point of principle there is a 
conflict between the Sovereignties, and Legislatures of the two 
Countries. 

I forward for Your Lordship’s examination a Copy of the Con- 
stitution of the proposed State,** begging to observe that I have 
marked the passage bearing on this subject. 

Charles Eliot. 
To The Right Honourable. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 


ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN”® 


No. 9. Galveston. 
Jany. 26th. 1846. 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to acquaint Your Lordship that the President 
left this place a few days since to return to his plantation on the 
Brazos, intending to remain there till it is time to proceed to 
Austin and meet the State Legislature, convened for the 16th 
Proximo. 

In his absence, and that of the Secretary of State from Austin, 
I have considered myself at liberty to remain where I am, for I 
am not in good health; though that circumstance should not have 
prevented me from proceeding to any point where the Government 
of Texas was residing, and discharging the duty committed to me 
in Your Lordship’s despatch No. 17 of 1845. 

Charles Elliot 
To The Right Honourable 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 


*The Civilian and Galveston Gazette, Extra, September 6, 1845. 
“Fi. ©. Texas, Vol. 16. 
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ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN*® 


No. 10. Galveston. 
Jany. 26th. 1846. 
My Lord, 

Taking the liberty to refer Your Lordship to my despatch No. 
7. I would beg leave to say a few words upon the contrariety be- 
tween the language which the late and present Presidents of Texas 
held to me for communication to Her Majesty’s Government, and 
that which has otherwise found it’s way before the public. 

Your Lordship is aware that they both frequently assured me 
they preferred the separate existence and independence of the 
Country, recognized by Mexico, to it’s absorption in the North 
American Confederacy, and that they have both over and over 
again as well to me, as in formal public papers, expressed their 
perfect confidence in the friendly and unconditional support and 
just purposes of Her Majesty’s Government. 

General Houston ever since I have known him, has always been 
more emphatic in the expression of his determined opposition 
against Annexation than the present President, and more sanguine 
in his avowed belief that the people of this Country would never 
sacrifice their independence if it’s acknowledgment could be se- 
cured from Mexico. Speaking of Mr. Jones I believe that he went 
as far as he could, to secure a wiser and more honourable turn 
than affairs had taken. 

But it is not to be denied that a time arrived when General 
Houston was acted upon by influence which succeeded, not in- 
deed in engaging him in any active sense, overtly or otherwise, 
favour of Annexation, (at least till a very late period, and only 
after the election of the Deputies had made it certain that the 
Measure would be carried in Texas, or if not after that period, 
very close upon it). But those influences effectually succeeded to 
the extent of keeping him passive and observant throughout a 
critical state of public feeling in this Country. 

What the result might have been if General Houston, supported 
as he would have been, had decisively interposed at an early stage 
in favour of independence, I cannot say, and I am aware that 
his situation was difficult. But at all events it is manifest that 


°F, O. Texas, Vol. 16. 
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by openly and steadfastly adhering from first to last to that choice 
which he sincerely believed to be for the honour and advantage of 
the Country he would have gained for himself a high and enduring 
reputation. If General Houston had said some of the things 
which I have seen imputed to him in the prints of the United 
States respecting his public transactions with Great Britain and 
France, I am concerned for him, and if he has not, as I learn 
that he denies he has, it must be painful to his friends that 
there has been no public and direct refutation of reports so wrong- 
ful and injurious to him. 

In concluding, however, I will take the liberty to say that prom- 
inent persons in such a political scheme as this, should always be 
judged with much allowance for varying language, and seemingly 
changing conduct of affairs. For it cannot be denied that direct- 
ness would generally be extremely hazardous to them in moments 
of crisis, and it must also be remembered that their power to avert 
mischief is quite incommensurate with their political risks. In 
fact I have learnt in my experience that irresponsible despotism, 
as a rule, produces very similar results on persons in high station, 
whether it be the despotism of a capricious Asiatic Prince, or of 
multitudes in possession of uncontrolled power, too often taking 
Council of bad advisers and their own passions, amidst shouts for 
what is absurd and unjust, and groans for what is wise and right. 

The Competitors and enemies of eminent men in either of these 
cases constantly succeed in casting them into situations in which 
there is no choice between a complete violation of conscience, or 
that sacrifice of political prospect. In the first indeed, in addi- 
tion to the loss of power, there is sometimes loss of life, or chains 
and banishment. but in some compensation for these occasional 
cruelties it may be that good councils and justice more frequently 
resume their sway over a single despot, than over a despotic mul- 
titude lashed into a condition of ever recurring excitement and 
delusion by eager rivals for their suffrages. 

It is rather a matter of surprize that there should be so many 
public men in America constant to common sense and justice, than 
that there should be many more skilful in catching the turn of 
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events, and unscrupulous in tergiversation; or still greater num- 
bers, drifting with the popular tide, let it run which way it will. 
Charles Elliot. 
To The Right Honourabie. 
The Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. 


ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN*! 


No. 12.*? Galveston. 
February 1st 1846. 
My Lord, 

It is currently reported here that the last steam boat from New 
Orleans with dates from that place of the 27th Ulto. and from 
Washington of the 17th has brought orders to the force at Corpus 
Christi to advance forthwith to the Rio Grande. But judging 
from the very short time that the intelligence of the recent 
changes** in Mexico, and the withdrawal, or the reported with- 
drawal of Mr. Slidell** from thence could have been known by 
the United States Government at our latest dates from Washing- 
ton, it may be that nothing beyond instructions for early movement 
have come on as yet: But trust worthy information from Corpus 
Christi as late as the 23d. Ulto I think the American force in 
Texas may be nearly stated, as follows. 


Infantry about ......... 2,600 at 
3 eer ree 400 Corpus. 
Horse Artillery Do...... 220 Christi 


and two troops of Dragoons detached at San Antonio de Bejar 


and Austin. 
Their field Artillery is reported to consist of 12 Guns, and Six 


of heavier Calibre mounted as battering Guns on their field de- 
fences. The Material and efficiency of this part of the force are 


“=F, 0. Texas, Vol. 16. 

=F, O. Texas, 16. Elliot to Aberdeen, No. 11, January 27, 1846, has 
been omitted. It transmitted printed copies of the Journal of the Texan 
Convention of 1845. 

SThe revoluttion of Paredes against Herrera. 

“Slidell, who was a member of Congress from Louisiana in 1845, was 
in that year sent to Mexico to “adjust difficulties,” but in reality to 
purchase California if possible. He was unsuccessful. 


?- 
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best spoken of; but their horses as well as those of the Cavalry 
have the appearance of having suffered severely from bad water 
and exposure. The people are still under canvass, and I learn 
that there were about 80 men in the hospitals, and that they have 
lost rather more than that number by death and the same by 
desertion. Large proportion of the force are Irish, and Germans 
and other foreigners; indeed it is said that not more than a fifth 
of the whole are of American birth. 

The swampy condition of the lower Country would prevent them 
from moving immediately even if the orders have come on, but 
if the weather should continue fine for 10 days or a fortnight 
they would be able to do so, and I should add that they have been 
collecting transport since their arrival in Texas, and I believe 
have now enough for movement to any points on the lower Rio 
Grande which they propose to advance upon. 

If they do move, the Brassos, San Jago would I conclude be 
immediately occupied both by troops and by such light armed 
vessels as could be got into that anchorage. The best water there 
may be about 84 feet, but the position would be necessary for 
their supplies and communications. There is no Naval force of 
any kind upon this Coast except one revenue schooner; engaged in 
a survey under the direction of two officers of the Engineer Corps. 

Charles Elliot 
To The Right Honourable. 
The Earl of Aberdeen. K. T. 


ELLIOT TO ABERDEEN®® 


No. 13. Galveston 
February 15th. 1846. 
My Lord. 

I have the honour to transmit the Copy of a Note from this 
Government, dated on the 4th Inst.*°—and in connexion with the 
subject of it, I take this occasion to forward to Your Lordship the 
Copy of a letter of instructions which I have this day addressed 


SF, O. Texas, Vol. 16. 

Allen to Elliot, February 4, 1846. In Garrison, Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of the Republic of Texas, III, 1204, in Am. Hist. Assoc. Re- 
port, 1908, IT. 
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to Consul Kennedy. Thinking it possible that he might publish 
some notice respecting these matters, (which appears to me to be 
unnecessary and inexpedient) I have marked the letter “Confiden- 
tial.” 
Charles Elliot 
To The Right Honourable. 
The Earl of Aberdeen. K. T. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Single Tax Movement in the United States. By Arthur 
"Nichols Young. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1916. Pp. x, 340.) 

This book is unique, for, so far as the reviewer knows, it is 
the only one which deals exclusively with the Georgian single 
tax which was not written by a single taxer. The assumption of 
the reviewer that Professor Young is not a single taxer is based 
upon the lack of any bias in the book either for or against the 
single tax. The average single taxer is such an enthusiastic be- 
liever in his cause that whether speaking or writing he confesses 
his faith in no unmistakable terms; no Bertillon methods are re- 
quired in his identification. Though he may not be a single 
taxer, Professor Young’s treatment of his subject is so sympa- 
thetic and fair as to please the single taxer and not to antagonize 
the irreclaimable anti. 

It is the lot of but few men to be the inspiration of an im- 
portant popular movement. Henry George was such a man, and 
it is not surprising therefore that nearly the first half of Pro- 
fessor Young’s book is devoted almost entirely to the life and 
labors of the great leader. The opening chapter of the book 
deals with the single tax idea before George’s time, and though 
Professor Young concludes that George had been anticipated in 
all essential points by a number of writers, he credits George 
with having arrived at the ideas independently. The following 
chapter gives a description of California in the period of 1858- 
1878, in order that the reader may have the economic and politi- 
cal background for George’s philosophy. The activities of George 
are then followed in detail from the appearance of Progress and 
Poverty in 1879 to his sudden death in the midst of the New 
York mayoralty campaign. of 1897. Intimate stories and anec- 
dotes about George hitherto unpublished add to the readable char- 
acter of these biographical chapters. 

The second half of the book is devoted to a descriptions of 
single tax experiments in the United States, and of the various 
attempts to get the single tax adopted. This part of the book 
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is especially valuable because it assembles data and information 
which anyone interested in the single tax has had difficulty in 
obtaining. 

Some of his readers may disagree with Professor Young in 
the influence which he accords to Henry George and single taxers 
in the recent popularization of political economy. Changing eco- 
nomic conditions, such as the disappearance of free land, the 
growth of trusts, and the rise of prices, and the socialist move- 
ment are perhaps more influential than the single tax agitation. 
At the same time, the single tax is not to be unduly minimized, 
and in giving us an adequate and readable history of the move- 
ment Professor Young has done a most useful piece of work. 


The University of Texas. E. T. MILuer. 





Our Hispanic Southwest. By Ernest Peixotto, with illustrations 
by the author. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1916. 
Pp. xx, 245.) 

This book is not history but it gives some interesting facts 
about historic places. The illustrations are numerous, artistic, 
and apt. The language is ornate to a fault. It reads like a 
booster circular for a pleasure resort. If the entire book were 
confined to places along or near one railway system, as about 
half of it is, one might think it was a railroad advertising scheme 
in disguise. It will doubtless have the effect of stimulating 
travel through the Southwest. For the traveler in that region it 
will serve as a convenient guide-book to the most interesting his- 
toric places. Interspersed among the lengthy, extravagant, and 
tedious descriptions are a few important historic facts. The 
author has enjoyed close association with some of the best his- 
torians of the Southwest, and has studied, at least superficially, 
some very important primary historic material. No historian will 
go to this book for the facts of history, though with few excep- 
tions it is true to the facts; but as a stimulus to the study of the 
history of the Southwest it is of value for those who do not find 
proximity irksome. The historic places described are New Or- 
leans, San Antonio, EF] Paso, San Xavier del Bac, the Grand 
Canton, Albuquerque, Santa Fé, and nearby places. 


W. BR. @. 
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NOTES AND FRAGMENTS 


Mr. E. W. Winkler writes the editor: “Some of the Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy may write you in regard to the poem 
printed in the last number of the QuARTERLY. 

“The enclosed copy varies in many details from the copy 
printed. Perhaps attention should be called to this fact, and the 
name of the author given in next issue.” The copy furnished 
by Mr. Winkler follows: 


THE LOST CAUSE 


Representing nothing on God’s earth now, 
And naught in the waters below it; 

As the pledge of a nation that passed away, 
Keep it, dear friend, and show it. 

Show it to those who will lend an ear 

To the tale this trifle will tell, 

Of Liberty born of a patriot’s dream, 

Of a storm-cradled nation that fell. 


Too poor to possess the precious ores, 

And too much of a stranger to borrow; 

We issued today our “promise to pay,” 

And hoped to redeem on the morrow. 

The days rolled on, and weeks became years, 
But our coffers were empty still; 

Gold was so scarce, the Treasury quaked 

If a dollar should drop in the till. 


But the faith that was in us was strong indeed, 
Though our poverty well we descerned, 

And this little note represented the pay 

That our suffering veterans earned. 

They knew it had hardly a value in gold, 

But as gold our soldiers received it; 

It gazed in our eves with a promise to pay, 


And every true soldier believed it. 
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But our boys thought little of price or pay, 
Or of bills that were overdue, 

We knew if it bought our bread today, 

*T was the best our poor Country could do. 
Keep it, it tells all our history oer, 

From the birth of the dream to its last ; 
Modest, and born of the Angel Hope 


Like our hope of success, it passed. 


The “Lost Cause” was written on the back of a Confederate 
note in March, 1865, by Major A. L. Jonas, of Mississippi. It 
was given to Miss Annie Rush, of New York City, at a levee held 
in Richmond, Va., in honor of Confederate officers, at the close 
of the war. Through Miss Rush, the now famous poem, was 
published in the Metropolitan Record of New York under the 
caption “Something Too Good to Be Lost.” Major Jonas was 
accorded official recognition as the true author by the Daughters 
of the Confederacy at their convention held in Norfolk, Va., in 
1907. At the same time the honor of reading the poem at the 
convention was conferred on the author’s daughter, Miss S. IL. 
Jonas, of Memphis, Tennessee.—Preface, Confederate and Nouth- 
ern State Currency; Historical and Financial Data, Biographical 
Sketches, Descriptions, with Illustrations. By William West 


Bradbeer. 


NEWSPAPER CURIOSITIES.—Newspaper files are useful as_his- 
torical sources. Unless associated with larger collections of news- 
papers, single numbers have little value except as curiosities. 
Perhaps, everyone who has charge of newspaper files has had copies 
of the following brought to his attention: 

Ulster County Gazetie, published at Kingston (Ulster County), 
by Samuel Freer and Son, Saturday, January 4, 1800. This 
paper gives an account of the death of George Washington; the 
rules on the inside pages are almost one-fourth inch wide. The 
Texas State Library has four copies of this paper, all bearing 
the same date, but they represent three different impressions. 
None, in all probability, was printed fifty vears ago. 

The Daily Citizen, Vicksburg, Miss., Thursday, July 2, 1862. 


The writer has recently had an opportunity to compare three 
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copies of this paper, bearing above date. Each copy was printed 
in four columns on the plain side of a figured wall paper. But 
each differed from the other. For purpose of reference they will 
be designated as A, B, and C. A and B belong to the Texas 
State Library; C belongs to a student of the University of Texas. 
The printed surface of A is nine and nine-sixteenths inches by 
seventeen and nine-sixteenths inches, of B it is eight and three- 
fourth inches by thirteen and one-half inches, and of C it is nine 
and seven-sixteenths inches by seventeen and _ five-sixteenths 
inches. A and C agree in number, order, and arrangement of 


{ 


the paragraphs, but the style of type used is different; conse- 
quently the matter does not correspond line for line. B is smaller 
in size, but uses a tvpe about the same size as C, hence it became 
necessary to omit a portion of the text. From the copies in hand 
it is not possible to ascertain which, if any, is an original issue. 
A may be an original: the others are copies and, of course, more 
recent. E. W. WINKLER. 
NEWS ITEMS 

Mr. W. Jack Bryan, through Mrs. Looscan, has presented to 
the Association a number of rare pamphlets. The most impor- 
tant are: “A campaign from Santa Fé to the Mississippi; being 
A History of the Old Sibley Brigade,’ by Theo. Noel, Fourth 
Texas Cavalry (Shreveport, 1865); “Proceedings of the Demo- 
cratic State Convention of Texas” held in Galveston, April 2, 
1860 (Galveston, 1860): “Statement of the Proceedings of the 
Convention of the National Democratic Party Held in Charleston, 
in. April, 1860, that Led to the Withdrawal of Certain Delegates, 
and Proceedings of the Delegates that Withdrew” (Charleston, 
1860) ; “Report of the Committee on Federal Relations Relative 
to the Admission of Kansas into the Federal Union,” printed by 
erder of the Texas Legislature (Austin, 1858). 


Spanish and French Rivalry in the Gulf Region of the United 
States, 1678-1702: the Beginnings of Texas and Pensacola is the 
title of a volume by Dr. William Edward Dunn, and published 
as a Bulletin by the University of Texas. It will be reviewed by 
Professor Bolton in the October number of the QUARTERLY. 
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A Californian in South America is the title of a 59-page 
pamphlet, edited by Dr. Herbert I. Priestley of the University 
of California, just published in Berkeley. It deals with the jour- 
ney of Dr. Charles E. Chapman of South America as the dele- 
gate ol the University of California to the Congress of Bibliog- 
raphy and History at Buenos Aires in July, 1916. The pamphlet 
is composed of twelve documents, comprising the speeches and 
articles of Dr. Chapman in South America, the propaganda for 
an Hispanic American historical review, and articles on José 


Toribio Medina and South American archives. 


Mr. Ingham S. Roberts has reprinted in the Houston Chron- 
tcle, March 2, 191%, an article published by his grandfather, of 
the same name, in Hunford’s Texas Register, 1877. It is en- 
titled, “What was gained and what was lost by Independence and 


Annexation of Texas.” 


The Houston Post of April 21, 1917, publishes a brief note on 
the family of Captain R. J. Calder, and gives some account of 
a pamphlet now in the possession of Captain Calder’s daughter, 
Mrs. Joseph C. Williams, which describes how Captain Calder 
carried the news of the battle of San Jacinto to President Burnet 


on Galveston Island. 


The Senate of Texas on April 27% accepted, with appropriate 
ceremonies, a portrait of General John A. Wharton. It was a 


gift from the survivors of Terry’s Texas Rangers. 


Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, Professor of American History at the 
University of California, has heen appointed by President Butler 
of Columbia University a member of a committee of three to 
nominate candidates for the Loubat Prizes to be awarded by 


Columbia University at the Commencement in 1918. These 


prizes are of the value respectively of one thousand dollars and 
four hundred dollars. They are to be awarded for the two best 
works printed and published in the English language, since July 
1, 1913, on the History, Geography, Archeology, Ethnology, Phil- 
ology, or Numismatics of North America. Professor Paul Van 
Dvke, of Princeton University, and Professor William Milligan 
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Sloane, recently Seth Low Professor in Columbia, are the other 
two invited to serve on this committee to award the prizes. 


The degree of doctor of philosophy in history was conferred 
upon the following men at the recent commencement at the Uni- 
versity of California: FE. S. Brown, Roy Gittinger, Charles W. 
Hackett, K. C. Leebrick, and Herbert I. Priestley. Dr. Brown’s 
thesis is entitled: The Constitutional History of the Louisiana 
Purchase; Dr. Gittinger’s, The History of the Formation of the 
State of Oklahoma; Dr. Hackett’s, The Uprising of the Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico, 1680-1682; Dr. Leebrick’s, The English 
Expedition to Manila in 1762 and the Government of the Philip- 
pine Islands by the East India Company; Dr. Priestley’s, José de 
Galvéz, Visitor-General of New Spain, 1765-1771. Dr. Priestley’s 
book has been published, Dr. Leebrick’s and Dr. Gittinger’s are 
in press, and Dr. Hackett’s and Dr. Brown’s will be published 
soon. 


The manuscript of Professor Charles E. Chapman’s Catalogue 
of Certain Materials in the Archivo General de Indias for the 
History of the American Southwest and Pacific Coast has just 
gone to the Press of the University of California for publication 
in the semi-centennial series to be issued at that University in 
1918. Professor Chapman’s work will print to two volumes. It 
is based on the Audiencia de Guadalajara and Audiencia de Mezx- 
tco sections of the Simancas, or Audiencia, papers and on the 


Estado group of the famous archive at Seville. 


























THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that the back 
volumes of THE QUARTERLY can be purchased and that a 
complete set is now available. The first four volumes have 
been reprinted, and will be sold at the following prices, on the 
installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 

$4.25 per volume unbound; 


$5.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$5.50 per volume bound in half leather. 


Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original copies 
for ine following prices: 


vd 


$3.00 per volume unbound; 
$3.75 per volume bound in cloth; 
$4.25 per volume bound in half leather. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$2.00 each »nbound; 
$2.75 for a cloth binding; and 
$3.25 for the half leather binding. 
Persons desiring to exchange loose numbers for bound 
volumes may do so by paying 75 cents for the cloth binding 
and $1.25 for the half leather per volume. 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


AUSTIN, TEXAS, 





A NEW BOOK ON THE 


Early Mission Period of Texas History 
SPANISH AND FRENCH RIVALRY IN THE GULF REGION OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 1678-1702: THE BEGINNINGS OF 
TEXAS AND PENSACOLA 
By 
WILLIAM EDWARD DUNN, Ph. D. 


Instructor in Latin-American History in the University of Texas. 


lhe first authoritative and comprehensive account of the beginnings of Spanish 
settlement in Texas and Western Florida based upon the original manuscript records 
in the archives of Spain \ detailed treatment is made of the earliest expeditions 
to Texas, and of the founding of the first missions, a great number of hitherto un- 
known facts being made clear for the first time. 


Published by THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, Austin. 

















